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Inflammation. 

Tur causes of disease, Gentlemen, how- 
ever various they may appear to be in the 
great majority of instances, augment the 
living actions of the parts in which they 
oceur. They are said to stimulate, to excite, 
to irritate, to inflame. All injuries, and all 
external irritations, produce inflammation. 
A great variety of internal causes, which in 
Many cases we cannot exactly ascertain, or 
satisfactorily appreciate, produce inflamma- 
tion. Again, it occurs in certain cases, if 
we may use the expression, symptomatically. 
It seems to be the effect, or symptom, of 
general disorder. Of the diseases which 
constitute the catalogues of our nosologies, 
the far greater part consists either of in- 
flammation of particular organs, or of changes 
in those organs produced by inflammation. 
There are very few diseases, indeed, in 
which inflammation in some part or other, is 


not either a cause, a symptom, a concomitant | 


circumstance, or the mode by which a cure 
is effected; by which latter, I mean the 
production of inflammation artificially as a 
means of removing disease. This isa cir- 
cumstance peculiar to inflammation, and not 
belonging to any other morbid affection, 
We have the power, by various applications 
to the body, of exciting inflammation, which 
is exactly similar to that which arises from 
causes occurring within the frame, We 
cannot, however, in the same way, produce 
organic changes, such as cancer, fungus 
hamatodes, exostosis. 

Of what are called general affections of 
the frame, there are very few cases in which 
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there is not inflammation of some particular 
organ, and in which that inflammation is not 
either the cause of the affection, or a con- 
comitant circumstance. I believe we shall 
hardly meet with any cases of common fever 
in which we shall not find this exemplified ; 
and even in intermittent fever it is by no 
means uncommon, It is thus, therefore, 
that a course of lectures, whether medical 
or surgical, must be principally occupied in 
describing infi tion, in pointing out the 
effects which it produces in the several 
organs and textares of the body, in showing 
the varivus forms under which it appears, in 
investigating its causes, explaining its va- 
rieties, and exhibiting the means by which 
it may be controlled, arrested, or removed. 
With this extensive and important subject 
I therefore begin, because a general deserip- 
tion of inflammation at first, will save a great 
deal of time, and we shall be able to refer 
with advantage to that description, in con- 
sidering the affections of the various organs 
and textures in detail. 

Inflammation has generally been spoken 
of and described in the abstract ; but there 
are such numerous varieties of the process 
dependent on the differences in the structure 
of the affected organ, and on the nature and 
cause of the disease, that any general 
description cannot be applicable. In order, 
therefore, to give you a general notion of 
the kind of disturbance which is produced 
by inflammation, I shall select a particular 
instance, point out the phenomena which 
appear there, and exhibit that as a type of 
this kind of affection. We sha)l take, then, 
the case of inflammation of the hand, pro- 
duced by a wound, puncture, laceration, or 
any other injury of the finger or palm. The 
individual who has received this injury 
continues his ordinary occupations. He 
finds the parts becoming rather painful, bat 
for the moment disregards this, and goes on 
to use the hand. The inconvenience in- 
creases, the part begins to swell, and soon 
he finds himself unable to use it without 
great pain, which induces him to seek 
medical assistance. When you see a case 
under such circumstances, you will find that 
the inflammatory attack is already pretty 
fully developed, and you will observe it 
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characterised by four circumstances; that 
is, the part is preternaturally red, swelled, 
hot, and painful. The swelling affects the 
whole of the band, but it does not present 
the same chiracters throughout, In the 
immediate sijuation of the wound, suppos- 
ing that to be in one finger, or in the palm 
of the hand, you will find the swelling is 
tense and firm, that it is firm about the 
wrist. On the back of the hand, and on the | 
fore-arm generally, you will probably fied 
that it is soft, and presents that condition | 
which we usually term adematous, You 
will likewise observe, that the swelling is 
more extensive than the redness. ‘The red- 
ness is of a bright scarlet, or light crimson 
tint. It is that kind S seat which we 
may su to be produced by the presence 
of of arterial blood in 
the part. It does not exbibit any thing 
like what would be produced by an increase 
of venous blood. The redness is most intense 


in the immediate neighbourhood of the 


in 

of towards the sound parts. ‘he increased | 
heat is agg | apparent to the touch. If 
we apply. the hand, we can at once perceive 
that the inflamed spot is warmer than the 
neighbouring parts. The patient, too, feels 
an intense burning in the seat of disease. 


If, however, we come to examine the tem- 
perature of the part by the thermometer, we 


do not find there is such an increase of heat 
as the sensation afforded to the patient 
would lead us to expect. We do not find 
the temperature of the inflamed part to 
ascend beyond the natural temperature of 
the blood, and that has been ascertained to 
be from 98° to 100° by Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter. This is a point which has been 
ticularly investigated by Mr. Hunter. 
le in the cavity of the 
chest, in the vagina and rectum of animals ; 
and he found that the temperature of those 
ts never rose under the intensity of any 
nilammation he could excite beyond the 
natural temperature of the blood. If you 
place a blister on the skin of the chest, and 
afterwards examine the temperature of the 
part from which the cuticle has been re- 
moved, you will find the thermometer will 
probably rise about «vo degrees beyond the 
temperature of the surrounding skin. If 
you make the same experiment on the ex- 
tremities, you will find that the difference of 
temperature will probably be four degrees, 
because the temperature of the extremities 
is naturally lower than that of the parts 
near to the centre of the circulation, and 
the application of the blister there raises 
the temperature more, so that it may brin 
it as near to the natural heat of the blood. 
Jn one instance, when Mr. Hunter was 


ury, and from that it is gradually shaded | p 


operating in a case of hydrocele, after he 
hed iacidion thiough (he tanica 
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vaginalis, he introduced the bulb of a ther- 
mometer, and found the temperature to be 
92° ; on the following day he ascertained it 
had risen to 983°, which was a very consi- 
derable advance, but yet that did not go 
beyond the patural temperature of the blood 
in the individual. 

The pain in the part is, in the first i 
stance, slight, and gradually increases. 
is augmented on pressure, and increased by 
any attempts to use the part. At first the 
patient experiences something of a dull ach- 
ing pain; but as the inflammation proceeds, 
that feeling assumes a peculiar character, and 
is attended with a throbbing or pulsatory 
sensation. The patient seems to perceive 
an increased exertion in the arteries. This 
is not merely a circumstance adverted to by 
the seusation of the patient ; for if we place 
our fingers on the arteries, we find there isa 
very considerable augmentation in the force 
of the pulsation in the neighbourhood of the 
diseased part. In the case of the hand, the 
ulse at the wrist, on the inflamed side, is 
much fuller, stronger, and harder, than the 
pulse in the opposite wrist. In fact, if the 
inflammation be considerable, you will find 
there is a very marked difference in the 
pulse of the two limbs. This throbbing ex- 
tends along the arteries throughout the, fore- 
arm, as far as the bend of the elbow, In 
conjunction with this increased action of 
the principal arterial trunks that lead to the 
inflamed part, you will find a corresponding 
distension in the veins. In the case of the 
hand, if you uncover the limb, you will see 
the veins are manifestly distended. They 
are often as full as you will find them to be, 
after having placed a ligature above the 
elbow, before you perform venesection. 

In conjunction with these four remark- 
able alterations in the part, the function of 
the inflamed organ is suspended, or, at least, 
considerably impaired ; that is, the patient 
either cannot move the limb without great 
pain, and then but very imperfectly; or, 
when the inflammation has proceeded toa 
certain extent, he is totally incapable of 
moving it. Supposing the inflammation con- 
tinues, and that its progress is increased in- 
stead of being checked, as the nature of such 
disturbance is, unless means are adopted to 
arrest it, you will then find other diseases 
take place in the part, and that those are of 
a very serious and important kind. 

‘Alb the symptoms | have now mentioned, 
increase in intensity. The part becomes 
greatly swollen ; the redness augments, most 
severe and agonising pain is experienced, 
so as to prevent the patient from restiag, 
and then various effects are produced in 
different instances, The local increase of 
is carried to such an occasion- 
ally, that the can no longer sustain it, 
it its vitality, wad mortificatiun ensues, 


su wes? 
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A certain of the skin assumes a 
dirty brownish or blackish colour, indi- 
cating that it is dead; that mortification or 
gangrene has taken place, and the part thus 
deprived of its vitality, is technically called 
a slough. Under a less violent degree of in- 
flammation, matter forms ; thatis, a thick- 
ish yellow, or whitish fluid, kuown by the 
name of pus, is poured out by the inflamed 
vessels in the substance of the part, being 
deposited in one spot, where we find a 
cavity filled with it, constituting an abscess. 
This is technically known by the term sup- 
puration. Or, without proceeding to either 
of these states, the swelling of the part may 
diminish, the pain and reduess slowly lessen, 
the symptoms and effect of inflammation 
gradually disappear, the natural state re- 
turns by degrees, and the power of executing 
the natural function be restored. In other 
words, the symptoms of inflammation slowly 
subside, the part slowly recovers, and this is 
called resvlution. Under certain circum- 
stances, that is, in some kinds of inflamma- 
tion, not in such a case as I have been con- 
sidering, the symptoms will suddenly, and 
almost immediately, disappear. ‘This sud- 
den disappearance, by the French nosolo- 
gists, has been designated by the term dedi- 
teseence. This is pe sa irom the Latin 
word delitesco, which means, to be concealed 
or hidden, In fact, it is equivalent to sud- 
den disappearance of the symptoms. In the 
one case there has been the swelling in the 
texture of the part, and very slow removal 
of that swelling, occupying a considerable 
time; in the other, the removal is almost 
instantaneous; so that, 1 think there is a 
propriety in distinguishing these two termi- 
nations; namely, the sudden disappearance 
of the swelling, the delitescence of the 
French, and the slow removal or resolution, 
In cases in which mortification may have 
occurred, or suppuration have taken place, 
you will find in the neighbourhood of the 
mortified or suppurated part, that there is 
considerable hardness and swelling in con- 
sequence of interstitial deposition into the 
texture of the inflamed part. Under certain 
circumstances, this hardness and swelling 
take place without either mortification or 
suppuration, After the process which mor- 
tification or suppuration renders necessary 
has been gone through, or, in other cases, 
without this process having taken place, 
permanent thickening or induration will re- 


main after the inflammation has come to an 


Inflammation, then, is said to terminate in 
mortification, suppuration, interstitial depo- 
sition, resolution, or sudden disappearance. 
But this is not very accurate, because, in 
point of fact, inflammation does not termi- 
nate with these occurrences. If mortifica- 
tion take place, or if an abscess form, the 
inflammation is not atanend, The sym 
toms are relieved, the swelling is diminish- 
ed, and the paiu lessened, but the redness 
continues more or less; the paid is not 
entirely removed, aud it will be a long time 
before the part returns to its natural state, 
You can by no means say the inflammation 
has terminated, when these changes take 
place; they are parts of the inflammatory 
process, and not the conclusion or ending of 
that process. 

Such then are the effects which inflamma- 
tion produces in the part which js its imme- 
diate seat, and these are the primary or local 
effects of the increased action. But we find, 
at the same time, that there are other effects 
produced belonging to the head of 
or sympathetic disturbances, effects whieh, 
as they embrace a considerable number of 
organs, have sometimes been called consti- 
tutional sympt of inflammation. We 
find, in the first place, that the vasculer sys- 
tem is sympathetically disturbed, that the 
action of the heart is affected, the pulse is 
full, strong, and hard; the nervous system 
is affected ; there is pain of the head, back, 
and limbs ; restlessness, want of sleep, and, 
in some cases, even delirium at night; the 
digestive organs are obviously and consider- 
able disturbed ; the tongue is white ; there 
is want of appetite, thirst, costiveness, and 
sometimes even nausea and sickness; the 
various secretions are suspended, or, at 
least, much diminished in quantity ; the skin 
is hot and dry ; the mouth is dry; the urine 
is scanty, high-coloured, and turbid, and, in 
all probability, the secretions from the mu- 
cous membrane of the alimentary canal, 
generally are, in @ great measure, put a 
stop to. 

These constitute the constitutional, or 
sympathetic inflammatory disturbances, and 
are produced by the local affection; they 
gradually go off in proportion as the origi- 
nal local disorder becomes lessened; they 
become diminished, particularly when sup- 
puration occurs ; when that takes place, the 
secretions which had been previously sus- 
pended are restored. The circulation, which 
is relieved by this natural outlet, becomes 

ranquillised ; the nervous system recovers 


end. This general swelling and } > 
produced by interstitial deposition, is very 
important. It not only augments the bulk, 
but, ia many instances, considerably impairs 
motion. In this way functions may be con- 
siderably or permanently injured by inflam- 
mation, though it does not go the length of 
causing the more serious changes of suppu- 
ration or mortudcation, 


from its disorder, and the appetite returns, 
Such are the several phenomena, local 
and general, of a well-marked attack of in- 
flammation, and you see there is a corre- 
spondence of character between the two. 
We next come to inquire how the changes 
T have mentioned to you in the part affect. 
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ed, can be explained. It is apparent, | of this kind, I have had this experiment per- 
from the circumstances I ae gone over,| formed. It being necessary to bleed a pa- 
that there is an increased quantity of blood | tient, whose hand and fore-arm were in- 
sent to the inflamed part, and that there is flamed, I have had an opening made into 
@ greater quantity than natural circulating | the veins at the bend of each arm, opeu- 
through it. ‘The increased action, or throb- | ings as nearly as possible of the same size, 
bing, of the large arteries, the visible dis-| and in the same space of time, about three 
tension of the great venous trunks, the ful-| times the quantity of blood has come from 
ness of the small vessels, which is shown! the vessel of the inflamed that escaped from 
by general redness of the part, and the thatofthe sound arm. This I have tried 
ral redness which we fied throughdut in several instances, and always with the 
tissues of the inflamed spot on examina- | same result, so that I can have no difficulty 
jon after death, satiséactorily prove, that in stating to you decidedly, that there is 
is an increased quantity of blood both a larger quantity of blood sent into 
sent to the part. On dissection, all the and going from an inflamed than a healthy 
textures of the inflamed member are found’ part, and that all the notions of stagnation, 
preternaturally red; they seem to contain a| spasm that prevents the passing of the 
greater quantity of enkeoend, and these | blood, and atony, are totally unfounded. 


appear to be of greater size than natura!. This) This general view then leads us to see, 
is corroborated by an experiment made by | that the phenomena of inflammation, that is, 


Mr. Hunter, on the ear of a rabbit. He pro- the changes which occur in the part itself, 


duced inflammation in one ear ; after it was/ arise from an increased exertion of the cir- 
fully developed, he killed the animal, in- | culating system in the affected part. The 
jected the head, and clearly found that the | redness and preternatural heat are obviously 
vessels of the inflamed ear were much lar-| accounted for by this view. The redness, 
ger and more numerous than those of the | by the increased quantity of blood, and the 
sound ear. He has given, in his work, a| increased heat on the same principle, 
drawing, which 1 now send round to you, The heat of the body certainly depends 
of the two ears, in which this is very ap- ag § on the changes produced in 
parent. the b in passing through the Jungs ; 
Though then these circumstances prove|and when a larger quantity of that fluid is 
that an increased quantity of blood is sent) sent into, and circulates through, any part, 
to the inflamed part, yet it does not follow|it will obviously follow, that the tempera- 
from this that a greater quantity is cireulat-|ture of that part must be increased, but 
ing through it. That a greater quantity | still it never rises above the natural heat 
must be sent to it, is clear beyond ali doubt, of the blood. ‘The sweiling is to be ac- 
aud many have supposed, that the additional | counted for partly by the turgescence oc- 
tity is stagnant, or confined, in the part.|casioned by the general distension of the 
t there are other circumstances which, to) blood-vessels, and partly by the interstitial 
my mind, prove very distinctly, that not only |deposition. The pain will be readily ex- 
@ greater quantity of blood is sent to the part, | plained by the circumstance of the nerves 
but that a greater quantity passes through | participating, as well as all other parts, in the 
it. In the first » if you make an inci-| general disturbance. The constitutional symp- 
sion into an inflamed part, you find more/|toms are to be regarded as sympathetic ef- 
blood flows from it than flows from a similar | fects produced by the state of the inflamed 
incision made into a sound part. ‘ake the| part; and here we see that the local dis- 
case of phlegmonous erysipelas, which oc-| turbance acts equally on the vascular, ner- 
cupies the skin and cellular membrane. If| vous, digestive, and secreting systems ; they 
you make an incision there, and do not go|are all equally affected. Of these sympa- 
deeper than the fascia, you will find there | thetic affections another view may be taken ; 
is an immense number of vessels cut, and| we may suppose, and some of the pheno- 
thet twenty or thirty ounces of blood will) mena would seem to convey that view, that 
escape from it very rapidly. If you perform | the sanguiferous system is in the first place 
an operation on an inflamed part, which, by | disturbed, and that the consequence of that 
the way, you ought not to do, or in the|is the inflamed state of the vessels. That 
immediate neighbourhood of such a part,| this derangement is communicated to the 
you will find a much greater number of ves-| rest of the vascular system, and that the 
sels bleeding, and the bleeding to be much| increased disorder in the latter will account 
more profuse, than if you were cutting into | for the disturbance that takes place in the 
a sound part. The enlarged state of the | digestive, nervous, and secreting systems. 
veins is a sufficient proof to me, that there; A further question arises respecting what 
isa greater quantity of circulating fluid. If} is called the theory of inflammation; whe- 
there was a larger quantity of blood sent to| ther we can exactly explain what that state 
® part, and that blood was stagnant, then | of the minute vessels is, which produces the 
the veins would not be distended. In cases|changes I have mentioned to you? Much 
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attention has been paid to this subject. 
Many efforts have been made to discover 
the secret of nature in this process ; but hi- 
therto those efforts have been unsuccessful. 
All we can say is, that inflammation is 
increased exertion of the circulating sys- 
tem of the affected part, but in what that 
augmented activity consists, we cannot 
determine. It is an increased exertion, 
with an alteration in the mode of action, 
but we cannot point out in what that altera- 
tion consists. Boerhaave was of opinivn, 
that the particles of blood, stopped up the 
calibre of the minute vessels; Cullen 
thought there was a spasm in them; others 
have supposed them to be in a state of atony 
or paralysis ; all these are mere visionary 
notions, A great many have employed them- | 
selves with microscopic investigations, ob- | 
serving the circulationin the transparent parts | 
of certain avimals, and then attempting toex- 
cite inflammation. These experimentalists 
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First for the Season.] 


HYPERTROPHY OF THE HEART. 


Dr. Extiotsow rejoiced at the opportu- 
nity of giving clinical instruction, as he de- 
livered the general lectures on the prac- 
tice of medicine, because it was impossible to 
teach the symptoms and history of diseases, 
with accuracy and minuteness, without the 
aid of living illustrations,—and to point out 
the minuti@ of practice, but by actual treat- 


have come to the most opposite coucl 

Some have supposed there is an increased 
activity; others that there is an obstruction. 
Now as these have been deduced from direct 
microscopic inquiries, we can place but ver 
litdle confidence in them; and, indeed, suc 
investigations have not at all contributed 
towards giving us any real information on 
the subject of inflammation. We can decide | 
that the seat of inflammation is in the capil- | 
lary vessels; and that it is seated in the, 
same vessels which carry on the healthy 
Processes of nutrition, secretion, and ex- 
cretion. 

We cannot yet tell what the differences 
are in the structure or action of the minute 
vessels, which produce the various results 
of their exertions in the healthy state, and we 
need not be surprised therefore at not being | 
able to determine what is the difference | 
in them which constitutes inflammation. I 
shall not now go into this subject, as I 
should only be commencing what it would 
not be easy to conclude. I shall, however, 
occupy the few remaining minutes of the 
hour in making some observations on one or | 


two cases that are either now or have lately | 
been in the hospital. 


[The learned lecturer then adverted to a 
case (at (hat moment in the 
tured lung, the wound having been inflicted 
by aknife, and the patient recovered ; the 
treatment was simply depletion to a great 
extent, and quietude. Mr, Lawrence next 
adverted to some cases of amputation, and 
gave it as his opinion, that iu all instances 
in which serious injuries are sustained ren- | 
dering it evident that amputation was neces- 
sary, the performance of the operation im- 
mediately, or within ten hours from the time 
of the accident, was wiser than delaying it 


for a longer pesiod.] 


ment. He was particularly gratified, at 
having so large a field of observation for pu- 
pils. True itis, that much greater benefit 
may be derived from a small number of 
cases well observed, than from a larger 
number noticed superficially ; but the advan- 
tage of an establishment like this, contain- 
ing several hundreds of beds, is, that there 
is such great room for selection of particular 
cases for study; and, in the course of the 
year, examples of all the most rare dis- 
euses are almost certain to occur. He was 
glad, also, of the opportunities afforded him, 
of proving the truth of what he taught. 

t is very easy, continued Dr. Elliotson, 
to describe diseases in a plausible and inte- 
resting manner, and yet with great inaccu- 
racy; and to lay down rules for diagnosis 
and prognosis, and to spevk with confidence 
or contempt of particular remedies. But 
the lecturer, whose practice is witnessed by 
his pupils, is continually checked, if dis- 
posed to exaggerate the facility of dis- 
criminating between the different diseases, 
and of foreseeing their termination, or to 
extol remedies and methods of cure beyond 
the truth. You may rely upon my most 
perfect good faith; you may depend upon 
my never preaching one mode of treatment, 
and practising another; and on my never 
making a statement which you will not see 
verified at the bed-side of my patients, 
either as to the history of diseases, their 
diagnosis, prognosis, or the method of cure. 

As | endeavour to make each visit in the 
wards a clinical lecture, by explaining every 
thing 1 can at the bed-side, | shall devote 
these lectures principally to morbid anatomy, 
to a detail of the appearances found after 
death, whenever an inspection shall have 
taken place during the week, as morbid 


auatomy is best taught by recent specimens, 
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especially if those specimens be taken from 
cases observed during life by the hearers 
themseltes, and as there is little opportu- 
nity for minute instruction of this kind in 
the dead house. 

subject to which I now call your at- 
tention, is a very interesting one ; namely, 
hypertrophy of the heart. ‘The word hyper- 
trophy is derived from two Greek words, sig- 
nifying excessive nourishment. Most parts of 
the body are liable to this morbid condition. 
When a part is hypertrophic, it may hae 
acquired more than the usual hardness or 
softness, or its consistence may be natural ; 
it may likewise be of the natural colour, or 
there may be increased redness or paleness. 
If the heart should be the part affected, its 
cavities may be of the natural size, and it is 
then denominated simple hypertrophy. If 
the cavities be enlarged, it is termed eccen- 
tric ; and when diminished, concentric hy- 
pettrophy. 

The natural size of the heart is about that 
of the individual's fist ; of course there will 
be slight deviations, even in the healthy 
condition; but, as a general rule,its bulk 
will be found about equal to that of the fist. 
The parietes of the left ventricle are, natu- 
rally, twice the thickness of the right, and 
measure about half an inch, but the propor- 
tions vary with age. In iofancy, for in- 
stance, it is three or four times thicker than 
the right, and proportionally thicker also in 
the aged; and without this knowledge, a 
healthy heart, especially of an infant, might 
be supposed hypertrophied. When cut, the 
left ought to remain open, but the popes 
of the right should fall together, and eflace 
the cavity. The cavities of the two veutri- 
cles are naturally about equal in size. Hy- 
pertrophy is most frequent in the left ven- 
tricle, and is generally greatest at the base ; 
but in concentric, where the increased 
thickness occurs from deposition inwards, 
and the cavity is consequently lessened, 
there is as much thickening of the walls at 
the apex, as at the base, The septum is 
often enlarged in hypertrophy of the left 
ventricle, as are also the carnew columne. 
We must bear in mind, however, that these 
are naturally larger in the right ventricle, 
but are more numerous, and their net-work 
more intricate and delicate, in the left. If 
there be dilatation also, and of both ventri- 
cles, the heart may acquire an enormous 
size, as in this instance. [There were 
two hearts on the table, one of which 
had been procured (from the dissecting- 
room) to show the natural size of that 
organ. The other, on which Dr. Elliot- 
von was lecturing, must have been nearly 
three times the size of the former.) Then 
the heart assumes a round form, for hy- 
pertrophy increases the length more - 

ly, and dilatation the breadth. fy. 


pertenph may occur without adding to the 
ensity, for it the heart be dilated, and not 
thinner than natural, it must have additional 
matter to maintain its former degree 
thickness, otherwise it would become thia- 
ner by dilatation. This fact is often over- 
looked in post-mortem examinations, and, 
consequently, hypertrophy pronounced to 
be absent when it really does exist. This 
consideration shows how enormous must be 
the addition, when the parietes are thicker 
than usual, and yet dilated. The present 
heart is an instance of extreme thickening 
and dilatation combined, and therefore of 
intense hipsberiy. There is hypertrophy 
of both ventricles, but chiefly the left. The 
septum is enormously thickened, and the 
carnex columne of the right ventricle are 
larger than I ever remember to have seen 
them. The following are the symptoms of 
| hypertrophy of the heart: violent action of 
the heart; if both ventricles be implicated, 
| the impulse is violent at the left cartilages 
and sternum; if the left only, then the 
action will be strongest at the leit cartilages ; 
if the right alone, at the sternum ; if dilata~ 
tion exist also, this action is far stronger 
and more extensive, reaching to the sternum, 
_and even to the right cartilages, though only 
the left ventricle is affected, for the left ma 
extend to the region of the right, and pu 

| this ventricle behind it; also a dull sound is 
|heard, more extensively than in health, on 
‘striking on and around the cardiac region, 
| There is also some anasarca, and great dif- 
ficulty of breathing on any slight exertion, 
| When the left ventricle is hypertrophied, 
jthere will be a strong, large, full, pulse, 
particularly if it is dilated also, and then 
there may be violent pain in the head, and 
the pulsation of the carotid and temporal 
arteries very distressing. In one case 
hypertrophy, however, the pulse will be 
small, though hard, like a cord often, viz. in 
concentric, where the cavity is lessened, 
from the deposition taking place inwards, 
because little blood can be projected at each 
contraction into the arteries; yet here also 
there will be strong action found in the 
| region of the heart, by the ear or hand. In 
every other case the pulse will be always 
very full, unless the mouth of the aorta be 
much diminished. The symptoms of hyper- 
trophy were duly observed in this instance, 
as I find in the following account taken by 
Dr. Roots, who attended the case during. 
my absence. 

A. B., aged 55, says that about January 
last, after leaving off a waistcoat, he was 
attacked with pain at the epigastrium, ex- 
tending afterwards over the whole abdomen, 
for which he says he was largely bled and 
blistered, but has never been well since 
that time. Has now pain in the region of 
the liver on pressure, and the liver appears. 
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ON HYPETROPHY OF THE HEART. 


enlarged, and hard under the hand. Is 
slightly jaundiced, and hos the red nose of 
an habitual drunkard. For the last two or 
three months, has had great dyspnea on 
moving quickly, with palpitation of the 
heart; lies best on the right side, cannot 
sleep on the left. Sleeps badly, unless bend- 
ing his chest forward ona table or back of a 
chair, and often awakes suddenly in a fright. 
The legs have been anasarcous the last three 
months ; urine scanty and high coloured ; 
respiration audible over the whole chest, 
but sonorous, and with mucous rattle ; action 
of heart irregular ; impulse of left ventricle 
stronger than right; pulse 7%, irregular, 
full, and strong; tongue clean; bowels 
n. Has thick expectoration, 

But the hypertrophy is not all, for the aorta 
is extremely diseased, and rendered quite 
tugged by a deposition of a peculiar yellow 
substance, under the internal coat. The 
aortic valves much thickened, and such car- 
tilaginous deposite at one part, that the pas- 
sage of blood there must have been imped- 


ed, This was ascertained during life ; for’ 


on applying my ear, I found a bellows sound, 


in the region of the left ventricle, synchro- | 
nous with the arterial pulse ; that is, at the) 
action of the left ventricle. Now the least | 


impediment to the course of the blood in 
this part, will cause bruit de soufflet, an im- 
pediment far too little to be noticed by one 
unaccustomed to minute examination of the 
organ, ‘The impediment may be, pressure 
from without, there being no disease of the 
substance, or lining membrane of the heart ; 
for instance, I once heard a bellows sound 
from the existence of a piece of bone, be- 
tween the aorta and pulmonary artery.” It 
is sometimes caused by a contraction at the 
bogineteg of the aorta, without thickening, 
and may then be discovered; as the least 
obstruction will be sufficient to cause this 
peculiar sound, which is often produced by 
an obstruction insufficient to occasion di- 
minution of the pulse. A great contraction 
of the left auriculo-ventricular opening, or 
the mouth of the aorta, will cause smallness 
of the pulse, for the same reason that di- 
minution of the left ventricle does, viz. that 
so little blood can be propelled into the 
aorta. But a contraction her too little to 


cause this effect, will produce the bellows- 
sound, Even no contraction, but relative 
smallness, will do the same ; I mean if a ca- 
vity be greatly enlarged, and the opening 
from the cavity remain of its usual dimen- 
tions. Sometimes, too, the contraction may 
be spasmodic, like that of the urethra, when 


greatly irritated. But when the bruit de 
sufftet is constant, and there are signs of 
diseased heart, we may conclude with a to- 


_« For a history of this case, see Lancet, 
No, 298, p. 223. A, D. 1828—9,.—R. L, 
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lerable de of certainty, that the openin 
is diminished. A bellows sound at 
tricular action, shows smallness of the arte- 
rial opening ; if loudest at the left cartilages, 
this is of the left ventricle ; if loudest under 
the sternum, it is of the right ventricle. 
But when in the right ventricle, I have seen 
it occasionally produced by the tricuspid 
valve not being efficient, so that the blood 
regurgitated from the right veutricle (at its 
contraction) into the right auricle. 

The violent action of the ventricles, espe- 
cially the left, and full pulse, showed the 
hypertrophy of the ventricles, and the left 
particularly. The bellows-sound at the ven- 
tricular action, at the left cartilages, showed 
contraction of the aortic opening; every 
thing that we found was known before death. 

The symptoms, independent of ausculta- 
tion, were purely those of hydrothorax, aud 
those who the use of the stethoscope, 
would have mistaken it for such:—Dyspnea, 
sturting up from sleep with fear of suffoca- 
tion, pale cheeks, blue lips, coldness of the 
extremities, swelling of feet, paucity of 
urine, palpitation of heart, quick and irregu- 
lar pulse. Auscultation alone made known 
the state of the heart, and it also showed 
that there was no water in the pleura, for 
respiration was heard all over the chest. 

The man could not lie on his left side ; 
this isa common symptom of hypertrophy of 
the heart, and of all violent action of it, 
it then strikes the left ribs so violently, that 
great suffering is induced. He died sud- 
denly ; and this is frequently the case, in 
disease of the heart. ‘The over-excited or 
diseased organ intermits its action, a state 
of syncope is induced, and only terminates 
in death, 

This case illustrates also the general fact, 
that the left side of the heart is more liable 
to disease than the right; for while the 
valves of the left ventricle are so diseased 
and the aorta presents such a rough surface, 
the pulmonary artery is smooth and healthy, 
and its valves translucent and thin, though 
the sen.ilunar base of each is certainly in- 
durated. The hypertrophy, too, is much 
greater in the left ventricle than in the right. 
Che cause of hypertrophy is, generally, in- 
flammation of the pericardium, violent ac- 
tion from exercise, or impediment; or a pe- 
culiar disposition, not understood, but quite 
independent of disease of the valves, fre- 
quently brought on by drinking. 

In this man, the obstruction was not suffi- 
cient |to explain it, and he had made no vio- 
lent exertion, it was probably the effect of 
drink, for he had drunk freely, and bis ap- 
pearance was that of the caricatures of 
Sheridan and Sir William Curtis, a big 
belly, pale cheeks, and red nose. He was a 
Bardolph, and had only to walk fast, on re- 
turning from a party, and Le would spare his 
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friends the expense of a lanthern. Drunk- 


enness does not affect the liver only, as is 
often supposed, but most parts of the body ; 
the nose also most unquestionably : but it 
thickens the serous membravea, peritoneum, 
and pleura, and without ony affection of the 
liver, will cause dropsy of those membranes. 
It indurates the liver, thickens the mucous 
membrane of the stomach and intestines, 
and commonly thickens the pericardium and 
heart. Many persons die with dropsy after 
a life of drinking, where no disease of the 
heart is suspected, ‘(he acute symptoms 


MONSTROSITY—MR. EARLE ON FRACTURES, 


ST. BARTHO]OMEW'’S HOSPITAL. 
CLINICAL LECTURE 
BY 


MR. EARLE. 


FRACTURES OF THE LOWER EXTREMITIES. 


Tue lecturer commenced by stating, that 
the circumstance most worthy of note, 


which this man had laboured under, were, which had occurred duriug his taking-in 
probably, inflammation of the pleura, peri- | week, was the admission of an immense num- 
cardium, and liver, predisposed to by his, ber of fractures, particularly of the lower 
regular habits of drinking. Lymph still, extremities. As fracture of the lower ex- 
exists in some parts of the pericardium; |tremity was very frequent, as the trest- 


whether the pericarditis caused the hyper- 
trophy, or whether this existed before, can- 
not be decided with any certainty. I should 
thiok that the hypertrophy existed, first, be- 
cause it is almost too considerable to have 
existed so short atime. ‘The posterior pul- 
monary pleura was covered with lymph ;_ 
the liver hard, presenting that appearance | 
which is designated a nuuneg liver; a state | 
considered by Andral, as hypertrophy of the, 
secreting portion of the organ. The treat- | 
ment of hypertrophy is to be by venesection | 
and cathartics, colchicum, digitalis, and) 
mercury. Low diet, rest, and avoiding | 
all excitement; you must, however, be 
cautious not to carry the bleeding too 
far, as the strong, full, and sharp pulse, 
may continue till the day of death, from) 
the great substance of the heart, while | 
the rest of the system is exhausted. If 
the pulse alone is regarded, and not the 
general powers of the patient also, vene- 


ment was very difficult, and as all the cir- 
cumstances atiending it were culculated to 
render it of great importance, he should con- 
fine Lis present observations to this subject, 
Want of proper attention on the part of medi- 
cal men, was often not only productive of the 
most serious mischief to the patient, but of 
irreparable injury to the practitioner him- 
self. He knew a gentleman in the country 
who had succeeded to an excellent practice, 
and who, in consequence of mistaking or 
neglecting a fractured thigh, was obliged to 
abandon that practice, and remove from the 
part of the country in which he had lived, 
Fractures might, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, be arranged into four classes, viz. the 
simple, where there was merely a breach of 
the continuity of the bone ; the comminuted, 
where the bone was broken into many 
pieces; the compound, where there was an 
external wound communicating with the 
fractured parts of the bone; and the com- 


section may be pushed to a dangerous ex-| plicated fracture, or that in which other 
treme, as too copious evacuation may only | tissues, or parts of importance, were injured, 
render the heart morbidly irritable, and thus (and which, frequently, was of the first im- 
quicken the pulse and increase the distress portance in the treatment, particularly in the 
and mischief. ‘Ihe case was treated on these neighbourhood of a joint,) or where large 
principles by Dr, Roots until my return, a blood-vessels were ruptured or seriously 
few days before the man’s sudden death: injured. 
but the case was, | am convinced, totally | After fracture had taken place, displace-. 
irremediable at the time of his admission,|ment might occur either with reference to 
When a person has been steadily undermin- | the diameter, or with reference to the length 
ing his constitution every day for a series of of the limb, In a transverse fracture, the 
years, it is absurd for him to hope that the limb might not be actually shortened, though 
mischief can be remedied by a little medi- | the fractured ends were not exactly in situ. 
cine. Living and dead, the fate of this man | ‘The direction might be affected, according to 
was a sermou against drinking. the circumference of the limb ; more particu- 
larly this was the case in fractures of the 
upper part of the thigh. The direc- 
tion of the limb might 
ably varied from its natural axis. These 
mle y deviations might be produced by the conti- 
Cuvier relates in his ‘ Animal King-| nued application Ate force ‘amen the 
dom,” that he saw a hen with a human fracture—the superincumbent weight of the 
face, that was exhibited by a Polish Jew, in | hody—the injudicious way in which patients 
1802, were removed afier the accident had ba 
pened—a sudden and violent exertion of 


HEN WITH A HUMAN FACE. 
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DR. HANCOCK ON SARSAPARILLA. 


parts by the patient himself,—or by the 
rough and injudicious mode in which medi- 
cul men not unfrequently made their exami- 
nations. These might be considered as 

imary causes taking place at the time, or 
shortly afterwards. As a secondary cause, 
the action of the muscles might be noticed. 
This had given rise, however, to much 
controversy. Some had contended, that 
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observations went to fractures of the lower 
extremity, with the exception of the neck of 
the femur, and the rationale of them would 
go to fractures of any other parts, the ‘rac- 
ture of the thigh being one of the most dif- 
ficult to treat, from its being deeply covered 
and surrounded by large and powerful mus- 
cles. In treating fractures, it was of the 
utmost consequence to bear in mind the re- 


the action of the muscles produced great lation the different parts had to one another. 
difficulty in the treatment, and others, that | In fractures of the thigh, the position of the 
it was to be very easily overcome. He | foot was to be particularly attended to, be- 
(Mr. Earle) regarded the proper view of the | cause every eversion or inversion of that 
question to be a sort of medium considera- | part affected the fractured ends of the bone, 
tion between these two positions. ‘The The best position in which a patient was 
action of muscles would depend consider- likely to remain with a degree of comfort 
ably on the degree of injury they had re- | and quietude, for several weeks, was upon 
ceived, and on the part of the bone at which his back, ou the double-inclined bed. In 
the fracture occurred. la a fracture, for) this position the limb, either by its own 
instance, near the trochanter minor, the | weight, or (if necessury) by being fastened 
psoas magnus, and iliacus internus, drew to a foot-hoard, would be kept sce. extend- 
the short portion of the bone up into the | ed, and the spasmodic action of the muscles 
groin, in a manner that almost, if not alto- abundantly overcome, which seldom at any 
gether, rendered the circumstance easily time lasted more than 48 hours, When 
perceptible to the eye. | a fracture extended into a joint, the general 

Treatment.— W hen called to a fracture, it | practice was to keep the limb in the position 
was important to be extremely careful in} im which, if anchylosis took place, it would 
making the first examination. If possible,| be afterwards most useful. There were, 
the nature of the accident ought to be accu- | however, many cases where lymph might be 
rately ascertained ia the first instance, and deposited upon fractured parts, and a cure 
a memorandum made of the circumstances; effected without anchylosis. In such a case 
because where this was attended to, it was | it was necessary for the surgeon, and not 


unnecessary to disturb the parts again by) 
repeating the examination. With this view, 
his dressers and the house-surgeons had been 
strongly requested to make memorandums of 
all the circumstances they detected in cases, 
to which they might be first called. ‘The pro- 
per examination having been once made, it 
was worse than impertivent in any individual 
to institute a re-examination, Where there 
was considerable swelling and contusion of 
the soft parts, some practitioners considered 
it right to wait for a while, before any at- 
tempt was made at putting the bones and 
the limb into a proper position. ‘This was 
avery erroneous notion. le could hardly 
suppose a case where it would not be proper 
to resort at once to a contrary mode of prac- 
tice, because every means could subsequent- 
ly be had recourse to for allaying the inflam- 
mation, etc., that could be attempted before 
the parts were brought into apposition. Be- 
sides the cause of irritation to the soft paris, 
by immediately bringing the entire limb into 
a proper position, would be in agreat measure 
removed. Great attention was also to be 
paid to the reluration of the muscles in at- 


the patient, to employ L pe and passive 
motion, at an early period. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SARSAPARILLA AND CER~ 
TAIN OTHER REMEDIAL AGENIS IN CHRO? 
NICAL DISORDERS, 


By Dr. Joux Haxcock. 
Read before the Medico- Botanical Society, 


Tue admirable effects, and consequent 
high price, of the article in question, have in- 
duced the inhabitants of those countries from 
whence it is imported, to gather it from all 
the different species of smijax, the roots of 
which have any resemblance to the genuine 
sort, and even trom some other plants of dif- 


ferent families. We cannot be surprised, 
therefore, to find a European market de- 
luged with false kinds of sarsa, which suffi- 
ciently accounts for the little credit given it 


| by many of the faculty, both at home aad 


abroad. 
The sarsa of the Rio Negro, which comes 


tempting the cure ofa fracture. ‘The appli- by way of Angustura, or of Para, is the best, 
cation of long splints and immense rolls of Respecting this species, indeed, I can speak 
bandage for the extension of a limb, as was | with confidence, having had very ample ex- 
practised on the continent, was very ob- | perience of its medicinal properties, 
jectionable. If by mild and gentle meaas | cially in Angustura, where | lived nearly four 
the same purpose could be cflected, these | years. Itis the only remedy used for the cure 
were very greatly to be preferred. These | of vencreal affections, and many others falsely 
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146 SARSAPARIL 


considered as such, in the Oronoko; not to 
mentivn its great power in rheumatism of 
long standing, and in a multiplicity of chro- 
nic complaints. The sarsaparilla which is) 
usually met with in the shops, however, is, 
for the most part, vearly inert, either from 
age, or being procured from various non-me- 
dicinal species. It should be taken from 
recent importations in the roll, and not that! 
which is kept slit up, in the shops, which 
is very often quite useless. Good sarsapa- 
rilla has a peculiar nauseous acrimony when 


LA AND OTHER 


now prepared by simple maceration in hot 
i. in a boiling state, and 
kept near the boiling point for some hours, 
In all cases, the sarsa was directed to be well 
bruised in large mortars, and in the mean 
time, all other remedies were abstained from 
which might, in any way, affect the result. 
Knowing, then, the destructive effects of 
long boiling on this drug, we caenot wonder 
at the doubtful and discordant reports given 
of it by our medical and pharmaceutical wri- 
ters, after they have directe@ that it should 


chewed ; and this is almost the only crite- | be boiled down to one half, &c, which must 
rion we have for judging of its medicinal | truly render it very nearly useless and inert, 
activity. The sensible qualities in the mouth| Another preparation, still more preposte- 
it is, which affords the best and most effec- = appears to be exceedingly in vogue at 
tual guide for enabling us to judge of the, the present time ; that is, to boil down the 
intensity and value of vegetable remedies in | decoction of sarsa to an extract. By this 
gg eg It is by the taste ond odour, chief- | absurd practice, its virtues ure still more 
y, that we judge of good Peruvian bark, | completely destroyed. It is much to be la- 


thubarb, jalop, &c. ; and even the specula- | mented, that such vast quantities of this va- 


tors about cinchonine would be guided more 
by such tests, in choosing good bark, than 
by their hypothetical ones of glue and tan, 
The medicinal powers of sarsaparilia, | 
am inelined to believe, depend on a certain 
acrid or nauseous matter, or on a principle 
similar to that of ipecacuhana, judging from 
its sensible qualities and clinical effects ; and 
this acrimonious or nauseous matter, which | 
find to exist in the more active medicinal ear- 
Sa, is, in some measure, covered or concealed 
by its demulcent or mucilaginous particles, 
which may also contribute something to 


its curative powers, added to the diluting 
effects of the wateremployed, As sudorifics, 


their action seems to be similar. So also, in 
emetic properties, when the sarsa is taken 
in large doses, and not spoiled by long boiling. 
However this may be | suspect that ipecacu- 
hana might, ia many cases, be employed 
with equal advantage where sarsa is indi- 
cated. ‘This, however, I know from suffi- 
cient experience, that the powers of sarsa- 
parilla, are, like those of ipecacuhana, quite 
destroyed by long boiling. It is true, in- 
deed, that the condensed vapour arising 
from both, is perfectly insipid; but it is, 
with regard to ipecacuhana, well known | 


luable root are thus thrown away in vapour, 
a boiled, if not a burnt offering, to the god- 
dess of Folly. On entering some of the 
shops in London, where this process is car- 
ried on upon a large scale, we find the 
rooms teeming with the effluvium, which 
may be can as the active principle, or, 
at least, as an clement necessarily connected 
with it ; since we find that, in proportion as 
we drive off this odorous principle by heat, 
we despoil this remedy of its active pro- 
perties. 

Mr. Brande remarks, at page 404 of his 
very useful Manual of Pharmacy, that, 
“there is much difference of opinion re- 
specting the activity of this extract (as di- 
rected by the college), among those who 
admit the efficacy of other forms of sarsapa- 
rilla. It is certainly the worst preparation 
of that remedy, as it is usually met with, 
for it is easily decomposed by heat, and 
always suffers more or less during the pro- 
tracted evaporation that is required.” These 
remarks are exceedingly just, and similar 
ones have been made by Murray and Thomp- 
son, yet they seem to be entirely disre- 
garded by tho practical pharmaceutists, per- 
haps because they consider them not to be 


that, “though the water distilled from it| derived from actual experiment, As pre- 
has scarcely any emetic effect,” it becomes | pared by the college directions, the extract 
nearly inert by long coction ; and precisely must certainly be quite inert; and it would 
the same is true with regard to the sarsa, seem, that some presentiment was enter- 
After long boiling, indeed, the peculiar | tained of its inefficacy, for, by way of com- 
odour which rises abundantly on the coction | pensation, as it were, it is directed to be 
of good sarsa, is almost extinguished. From | given in the decoction of the root! But 
the sarsa prepared in this way I found no | certain sages of our profession have assigned 
sensible results upon any patient, nor were to this useless extract, and to that not less 
its peculiar nauseating, drowsy, and racking useless syrup of sarsaparilla, which is pre- 
effects produced by alarge quantity, although | pared from the extract, their best offices, 
the decoction of six or eigbt ounces was tried | when, in prescribing the decoction, they say 
at adose, These experiments having been |“‘Thicken it with extract, and sweeten it 
carried to asufficient length, most of the same | with syrup!” We have seen those boasted 
patients recovered under the use of the sarsa, | extracts and syrups used in great quantity, 
taken from the same parcels as before, but | and at great cost, but in vain; when after- 
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wards of the infusion has re- 
moved all the violence of the symptoms. 

In speaking of the deterioration of sarsa- 
parilla by long boiling, I have only insisted 
ou that which depends on the loss of its ac- 
tive principles by evaporation; but that 
which arises from the action of the air and 
heat, during a tedious process of boiling, 
mutt, in a great measure, subvert its affinities, 
form insoluble compounds, and precipitate 
such of the active materials as may not be 
dissipated in vapour, It is doubtless the | 
latter, however, or the evolution and loss of 
its volatile parts, which proves the most in- 


of, its farina or-amylaceous principle, since 
it is found to produce the same restorative 
effects, not only when prepared by an 
aqueous menstruum, but also in a saturated 
alcoholic tincture, which we know could not 
take up those amylaceous or simply nutritive 
particles. This is one of the most remark- 
able effects of the genuine sarsa, and tends 
clearly to exemplify its eminently salutary 
properties, namely, the augmentation of 
flesh, and melioration of the habit, so fre- 
quently observable in patients who bave 
taken it for some time. It was noticed by 
many of the planters of Demerara, as well 


jurious. The boiling in vacuo, asitis rather as by eminent medical practitiouers, thut 
improperly termed (for we cau scarcely con- | not only did sores heal up, and swellings of 
sider it a vacuum, where the space is conti- | the joints subside, on the use of the sarsa, 
bually occupied by the production of aque- | but that the patients acquired a plampness, 
ous vapour), issaid to be a vastimprovement smoothness of the skin, and a degree of ac- 
in the preparation of decoctions, extracts, tivity unknown before. Whatever be its 
&c. It doubtless will be an advantage | mode of action, its advantages will doubtless 
where much boiling is really necessary, prin- be found very great in the treatment of 
cipally by avoiding the access ofair, smoke, phthisis and scrofula, and especially in cor- 
and sooty matter, by which the extracts will | recting a constitutional diathesis tending to 
at least appear more clear and pleasing to, those disorders. 

the eye ; but it will by no means obviate the} It is esteemed by the Colonial Spaniards 
main objection just stated to the process of as a remedy for every stage of syphilis. 
boiling, while it is far too operose and ex-| When they go under a course of thi 
pensive for general use ; andif, as asserted, remedy they drink barley water, vegetable 
the atmospheric pressure be taken off, it will | acids, and cooling articles, to counteract the 
not only facilitate the evaporation of the wa-, heating effects of the sarsa, for they cons 
ter, but that of the volatile elements of the | sider it very heating. Perhaps they should 
drug likewise. There is, however, no occa- | ascribe this effect more to the vinous men- 
siou whatever for boiling: if the drug be | Struam which they employ, Much has been 
duly bruised or reduced to a gross powder, | said by different writers regarding the epe- 
the affusion of boiling water and digestion | cific powers, so termed, of sarsaparilla, as a 
therein, just below the boiling point, will remedy in lues venerea, Although well 
extract the active properties of this or other | convinced of the great efficacy of the genuine, 
vegetable remedies, as completely as could | sarsa, under proper regimen, in the varioug 
be done by the longest coction, and without stages of lues, I consider it no specific ; and 


the loss or dissipation of their <p pee: 


and when required, it may be effected with 
a very small quantity of fluid, if a powerful 
press be employed after due maceration in 
hot water, ‘The medicinal properties of 
dried vegetables, may thus be extracted as 
perfectly as could be done by expressing 
their juices in a fresh or green state. Those 
containing resinous principles, require, of 
course, @ similar operation, with alcoholic 
menstrua or proof spirit. This method 
would be the most expedient for procuring 
unaltered the native properties of all those 
remedies depending on volatile or fugaceous 
principles, as in the narcotic drugs, or those 
containing essential oils,—for example, hem- 
lock, henbane, savine, &c. 

Whatever restorative and aphrodisiac vir- 
tues may have been by the ancients attri- 
buted to the ophrys satyrion, or the differ- 
ent orchidew, it appears to me that the sarsa 
is the only medicinal agent justly entitled 
to the character of a direct restorative. 
This property, at the same time, seems to 


be totally with, or independent 


it is not particulerly as an antivenereal 
remedy that I would insist on its value, but 
as a general corrective and sanative agent in 
scrofulous swellings, ulceration, and lesions 
of various kinds, and especially in general 
marasmus, cachexia, debilitated and ema- 
ciated habits, and in disorders arising from 
the abuse of mercury. Those narrow views 
and vain discussions about the specific action 
of sarsa in syphilis, have had the effect of 
keeping down its character, as a great and 
extensively useful remedy —a_ character 
which it certainly deserves. It is to the 
want ofa proper regimen under its use, to the 
introduction of spurious kinds, and to faulty 
modes of preparing it, (by long boiling 
especially,) that we are to attribute the 
frequent failures which many complain of, 
and for which it is even totally neglected by 
some practitioners. 

The disease, however, which, in the 
Oronoko and Venezuela, most frequently 
demands the employment of this invaluable 
alterative, is a species of rheumatism, which 


commonly follows gonorrhea, making its 
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attack soon after the discharge has been 
suddenly stopped, and the patient has been 
exposed to cold and moisture. This spe- 
cies of rheumatism, from suppressed gonor- 
rhea, is so common an occurrence in Vene- 
zuela, that it usually takes the name of galico, 
(i.e. venereal); and as most rheumatic 

tions are there referred to this cause, 
we rarely hear it spoken of under any other 
title, e true gonorrheal rheumatism, 
however, makes its attack upon the muscles, 
the ligaments, and even the periosteum of 
the bones, soon after the discharge disap- 
pears. The joints are rendered immove- 
able; all the limbs, the spine, hips, and 
shoulders, suffer excruciating pain; after a 
time, these symptoms are followed by tophi 
upon the tibia, os frontis, and bones of the 
forearm; and the patient, if not timely re- 
lieved, becomes quite crippled and ema- 
ciated. Such as just described was a case 
which came under my observation in the 
year 1814; after a full, but ineffectual trial 
of mercury, and the usual European reme- 
dies, the patient was entirely restored to 
health, by taking a single botejuela or small 
jog of the jarave del rey. 

aving been long a convert to some of 
the exploded or unfashionable doctrines of 
the humoral pathology, it may readily be 
believed, that my faith was not diminished 
by considering the striking translations of dis- 
€ase, from one part to another, so apparent 
in the foregoing, and in numerous other 
eases equally convincing. They also satisfy 
me, that, in certain cases at least, and these 
more frequent than is commonly imagined, 
secondary symptoms follow gonorrhbwa as 
well as syphilis; and, when added to the 
observations of the army surgeons, (as to 
gonorrhea producing chancre, and chancre 
gonorrhea,) they tend to establish the iden- 
uy of these diseases. 

t was in the course of my practice in 
those anomalous and inveterate complaints, 
that I perceived the absolute necessity of 
attending to the doses of medicines in a de- 


ON SARSAPARILLA. 


monary lesions, with severe cough and 

lent expectoration, as also in Geomtbe of 
the bladder and other viscera. My experi- 
ence in this, was such as to efford me the 
most confident hope of its ultimate success 
in phthisis and internal w In 
other cases likewise of obstinate chronic 
and cutaneous disorders, it is not unfre- 
quently found requisite, especially 

the negroes, to employ various additional 
remedies. A preliminary light course of 
mercury and autimony, nitric acid, iodine, 
sulphureous fumigation, a grain of opium at 
night, and the vapour-bath occasionally, are 
amongst the best auxiliaries. 

The advantages gained by these remedies 
were often very great ; they seemed to im- 
part to the system a susceptibility to the 
action of sarsaparilla, and the bark of guaia. 
cum. In one case of chronic hepatitis, the 
symptoms were quite removed by the ase 
of iodine and sarsa, or on their use, for it is 
not always easy, when a recovery takes 
place, to decide how much is respectively 
due to nature, and how much to the remedy 
administered. Another instance may be 
adduced, in which an inveterate cough at- 
tended, and which gave reason to suspect 
the existence of tubercles in the lungs: the 
patient recovered after a six weeks’ course 
ofiodine and sarsa. In some other cases of 
this kind also, the result seemed to afford a 
hope, that the action of iodine may equally 
contribute towards resolving the pulmonary 
tubercle, as well as those se more super- 
ficially. 

The genuine sarsa of the Rio Negro 
proves also a very potent antihydropic, espe- 
cially in cases of great debility, and where 
dropsy arises in emaciated habits. 

It is well known there are a great variety 
of exceedingly useful remedies amongst the 
indigenous vegetables in England, but these, 
in general, appear to be too much neglected 
by the members of the faculty, who, how- 
ever eminent in other respects for exalted 
talents and profound medical skill, seem, on 


gree too rarely noticed and too little insist-| the whole, to evince rather too exclusive 4 
ed on by medical writers. 1 especially| preference to the chemical or ehemico- 
allude to the necessity of watching the re-) mineral remedies at present in vogue, 
sults, and augmenting the doses of the reme-| Amongst those native plants I should ven- 
dies, till some sensible effects are produced | ture to propose the taraxacum, or dandelion, 
on the system, When that is sufficiently as a valuable addition to the compound in- 
apparent, the remedy, whether it cause in-| fusion of sarsaparilla, This t, the 
convenience to the patient or not, is, of taraxacum, is acknowledged to be a useful 
course, to be discontinued fir a time—a remedy incertain obstructions and disorders 
week or two, and sometimes longer, accord- | of the liver, by some eminent English phy- 
ing to the intensity of its action on the pa- sicians; and on the continent, in Germany 
tieut. When its apparent effects have sub- especially, it is employed with the most de- 
sided, we may oguin commence its use in a cided advantage as an alterative in cutane- 
small dose, aud augment it gradually as be- | ous affections, and many very obstinate 
fore. By reflecting on the control thus ac- ic maladies. 

quired over external ulceration, it naturally 

occurred to me, that the same method ought 


to have its influence jn some cases of pul- 
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MR. SHELDRAKE ON DEFORMITIES. 


CaSES AND TREATMENT OF SPINAL 
CURVATURE. 


By Mr. T. Suecpnaxe. 


A nov was brought to me when he was 
six years old, with a case of spinal curva- 
ture that was, on many accounts, very re- 


markable. He had, during the four years 


preceding the time at which I saw him, | 


from a state of good, though not very 
robust, health, into that in which he now 
was: extreme debility, great difficulty of 
breathing, almost total incapability of loco- 
motion, from general weakness, but with no 
tendency to paralysis in the legs; he was 
of sitting upright, but always sat 
with his head resting upon the table before 
him, uoless when he contrived to place his 
right elbow on the table, and he then rested 
his head upon his hand ; whea he did not do 
so, his head was always laid upon his right 
shoulder, 

There was a double lateral curvature of 
the spine; first, the lumbar vertebre pro- 
j sideways, towards and over the right 
lium, making that hip appear to be very 
small, and that side of the thorax appear to 
be larger than the other; the ribs on that 
side projected out backwards, and the right 
shoulder was much higher than the left. On 
the left side, when viewed behind, the ribs 
were very much sunk in, so that the back 
was very hollow, and the left shoulder was 
so much sunk downwards, that the lower 
edge of the scapula lay within the ilium, and 
made the left hip appear to be, as it was 
said, very large. The ribs and sternum pro- 
} forwards on the left side, so as to 
make that side of the thorax seem much 


dorsal vertebra and vertebra 


caused by extensive caries in the vertebra, 
and it had been recommended to apply 
Pott's treatment to an equal extent, in 

of removing the caries. Fortunately for the 
patient, this plan was not carried into exe- 
cution ; for the event proved, as it ought to 
have done on an attentive examination, that 
there was no caries whatever. 

As many gentlemen in every department 
of the profession had been consulted u 
this case, and the patient derived no benefit 
from their exertions, application was rather 
made to me asa forlorn hope, than in ex- 
pectation of my rendering him any essential 
service; indeed it was doubtful whether 
he could continue long alive. I certainly 
had no expectation of curing him ; my under- 
taking was limited to diminishing, as much as 
was possible, of the evil, and taking advan- 
tage of any circumstances that might arise, 
to render him further service at a future 
time, if that should be found practicable, and 
upon that footing only was he placed under 
my care. 

On my first visit, I ascertained, that by 
placing one hand under bis chin, the other 
under the occiput, and by lifting his head 
very gently, till he began to feel uneasy, 
the ligaments which counected the bones of 
the spine were so much relaxed, that when I 
had raised his head aa much as he could 
bear, he measured two inches taller than 
when endeavouring to support himself; bis 
body appeared to be stiaighter, and he 
breathed with much more freedom. My first 
endeavour was to render those advantages 
permanent, I effected it by adapting and ap- 
plying the apparatus which I had mars 
and made public in the year 1782, but that 
application I found to be, in this case, a 
matter of great difficulty. 

The left hip was, according to the term 
that is commonly employed in describi 
these cases, uncommouly large ; that is, 
the lumbar vertebra, beginning from the 
lowest, diverged to the right side, pushing 


of the neck, made a curve towards the right | the ribs before them, and other parts of the 
side, in a direction opposite to that on the thorax, so that that side of the body pro- 
left, and gave the spine, when viewed be- jected over, and in this case entirely con- 
hind, the appearance of the letter S. cealed, the ilium ; this, in the way that these 
All the ligaments which connected the | appearances are commonly described, was 
bones of the thorax seemed to be very much | having that hip very small, while, on the 
relaxed, and so loose, that when, in examin- | left side, the lumbar vertebrae were removed 
ing the case, I os the head in its upright | away from the pelvis, and the ribs sinking 
osition first, then placed one hand under inwards, made that part of the body follow : 
is chin, the other under the occiput, and | of course the muscles were both strained and 
then gently lifted the head, I found that the | diminished in size, leaving the ilium and os 
spine became en iy straighter, the sacrum more apparent than they were on the 
whole of the thorax less deformed, and his opposite side ; this is commonly called hav- 


body much longer, without his feeling any ing the left hip very large. This kind of 
inconvenience while he was held in this language has done much mischief, by indu- 
position; but so soon as my hands were | cing those who have no knowledge to form 
removed, every thing returned to its former erroneous opinions on the subject. Parents 
state, By those whvu ‘had been consulted | who are seeking relief for deformed children, 
before, it was said that all this mischief was | are continually talking of one hip being 
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large and the other hip small, and the coia- 


mon shape-menders have employed them- 
selves in making contrivances to press down 
a large hip, while the art of making the 
small hip large is left to the stay-maker, who 
effects the important purpose by sticking a 
cushion of convenient size upon the so- 
called diminished hip. The truth is, that in 
all the cases of distortion that I have seen, 
where there has been no deranged action, 
form, or position of the legs, there has been 
no distortion of the pelvis, and, by conse- 
quence, no ineyuaiity of the hips, except 
what is pcalbased by the body being placed, 
no matter by what means, unequally above 
the pelvis ; by deranged action of the legs, 
or by positive injaries of many kinds, which 
may and do happen to them, very serious 
and often incurable deformities are fre- 
quently produced ; of this 1 will give two 
remarkable instances :— 

A girl about nine years old was brought 
to me, with very bad spinal curvature ; one 
remarkable feature of the case was, uncom- 
monly great inequality of the two hips; 
indeed this was the distinguishing feature of 
the case. In endeavouring to account for 


it, I was induced to examine the legs, when 
I found that the femur had been broken, 
and very badly set, if it could be said to have 
been set at all; this produced curvature of 
the femur, projection of one of the ends of 


the fractured bone, and shortened the whole 
limb, which thus laid the foundation for that 
spinal curvature which was, till I ascertained 
the fact that has been mentioned, thought to 
be the only defect that the child was af- 
fected with. When I mentioned the fact, the 
rents denied it, and asserted that it was 
vossible, because they knew the child had 
never met with any accident whatever. 

As I persevered in my opinion, an emi- 
nent surgeon was consulted, who confirmed 
it. The mother now recollected, that when 
the child was at nurse in the eountry, seven 
years before, it was ill, as she was told, and 
confined several weeks with a slight fever. 
Being herself confined at the time, she did 
not see the child, and, as it got well, she 
thought no more of it. The nurse was now 
examined, and denied all knowledge of the 
fracture ; but when she was confronted with 
us, she confessed that the child fell, by some 
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Last June I was desired to see a patient, 
who was said to have a bad case of spinal 
curvature. I found a youth, about fourteen 
years of age, laid upon his back in a bed, 
to which, according to the fashionable mode 
of treatment, he was constantly confined, 
except when he was taken up for a purpose 
that will be mentioned presently. 1 caused 
him to turn upon his face, that I might ex. 
amine his back, when I found a double late. 
ral curve of most formidable appearance, 
which, it was said, had come on in the 
course of a few months. I caused him 
to rise from his bed, and stand upright 
upon both bis feet, or rather attempt to do 
so, for when he stood upon one foot, the 
other leg crossed that upon which he stoed, 
and his foot did not reach within six or 
seven inches of the ground. I was now told, 
for the first time, that some months before, 
this youth had been confined to his bed with 
serious illness, upon recovery from which, 
as he attempted to go down stairs, he had 
nearly fallen, in consequence of his foot 
slipping, but that he recovered himself, and 
afterwards found difficulty in walking ; his 
hip continued painful for a few days; his 
leg began to contract, and gradually passed 
into the state that he was in when I| saw 
him, 

To cure this contraction of his leg, he 
had been directed to use crutches, and hang 
a heavy weight upon the deformed foot, 
in hopes of bringing it to the ground— 
No permanent, and but little temporary al- 
teration, had been produced by this practice; 
but distortion of the spine had come gra- 
dually on. To remedy this, the favourite 
plan of lying in the recumbent position, 
‘* regulated by scientific principles,” was 
adopted. He was constantly confined in 
this state, except when taken up and ailow- 
ed to walk upon crutches, with a large 
weight hanging upon his foot, to bring it te 
the ground, which it did not succeed in 
doing, but the spinal curvature had rapidly 
increased ; this caused an application to be * 
made to me. 1 now examined the hip joint, 
and found that either luxation or disloca- 
tion had taken place to such extent, that 
the head of the femur had passed out of its 
natural situation, and was placed completely 
above the acetabulum, between it and the 


accident, and broke its thigh. Being afraid 
to tell the truth, she invented the story of | 
the fever, prevailed on the medical man of | 
the village to manage it in his own way, and, 
as it got well, she thought no more about 
it. These facts being thus ascertained, no- 
thing remained for me but to take such pre- 
caution as would, so far as was practicable, 
prevent the increase of the deformity which 
the unfortunate ay was condemned to 
le 


misconduct of her nurse. 


bear through life, in consequence of "7 


arch of the ilium, As the head of the femur 
thus permanently rested upon the top of the 
acetabulum, which formed a fixed basis for 
it to rest upon, the contractile action of the 
muscles of the thigh was constantly goi 
on, while their antagonists were prevente 
from acting, which necessarily drew the leg 
and thigh across the other leg, in the man- 
ner that has been described, and raised the 
from the ground. 

he extreme folly of hargiag a weight 
upon the foot, beef in thi situation, to 
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bring it to the » as it is said, will now 
be apparent. head of the femur being 
fixed above the acetabulum, and against the 
ilium, formed a fixed point, or fulcrum ; the 
large weight, perhaps eight or ten pounds, 
was hung upon the foot; the leg and thigh 
in their whole length, formed a lever, whicl:, 
when acted upon by the weight, became 
perfectly irresistible. In consequence of 
this application, the foot was, pro tempore, 
brought to the ground, and the ilium, ou 
that side, was in the same proportion raised 
above its natural situation. It is well known 
that, in the natural course of things, all the 
bones of the pelvis form one immovable 
mass. When this patient was standing up- 
right upon his remaining sound leg, and 
supported by crutches under his arms, the 
head of the femur on that side became a 

ivot, or centre, upon which the whole 
body rested ; the weight that was attach- 
ed to the distorted leg drew it downwards 
with irresistible power, and with the same 
power raised that side to the same extent, 
and in the same degree depressed the oppo- 
site side of the pelvis. This was what, in 
the incorrect language in which it is usual 
to describe such appearances, made one hip 
larger and the other smaller than their na- 
tural size, when, in truth, the whole appear- 
ance was produced by the temporary ine- 
quality of position in the two sides of the 
pelvis. The curve in the spine, and all the 
consequent deformity, was produced by the 
irregularity of the pelvis, and it was quite 
impossible to remedy that curvature, or re- 
store the pelvis to its natural position, till 
after the dislocated femur was reduced to 
its natural situation. For this reason | ad- 
vised that this patient should be put under 
the care of a surgeon, whom the friends 
thought competent to treat the dislocated 
femur, and I have not seen him since. 

I have thus minutely detailed the parti- 
culars of a case that has been so recently 
under my observation, because it will show 


. how much mischief has been, and may be, 


done by the improper use of practices which 
are coutinually resorted to on account of 
their imaginary utility and apparent simpli- 
city, and shall now return to the case of my 
own patient. 

The distortion of his body was such, that 
the lower edge of the scapula, on the leit 
side, lay within the arch of the ilium, which 
made the hip on that side appear remark- 
ably large, and on the right side the ribs 
projected backwards and sideways over the 
arch of the ilinm in such a manner that 1 
could not feel the top of that arch with my 
finger. This peculiarity constituted all the 
difficulty | had to encounter in the treat- 
meut of this case; because it will be seen, 
by the original description of my invention, 


t the fundamental efficacy of the appara- 
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tus depended upon fixing its basis firmly 
upon both sides of the pelvis. On the left 
side there was no difficulty in doing so in 
this case, because the os ilium was com- 
pletely within my reach from the os pubis 
to the sacrum; but on the right side, the pros 
jection of the ribs over the ilium ereey, 
me from fixing any thing upon that bone ; 
and I had much difficulty in finding a sub- 
stitute for that support which I derived from 
fixing both the sides of my apparatus upon 
the iliam on both sides of my patient, but 
at last I succeeded in this, and then the 
difficulty of treating this very remarkable 
case was at anend ; it only remained to con- 
duct that treatment with the necessary at 
tention and regularity. ’ 

Having formed an effectual basis for my 
apparatus upon the pelvis, completed that 
part which enabled me to hold my patient's 
head firmly, and established the nec 
connexion between them, without the least 
confinement or pressure upon any part of 
the body, I proceeded to the application. I 
repeated my first experiment by placing one 
hand under his chin, the other under the 
occiput, end gently raising his head till it 
could not be lifted higher. I then fixed the 
apparatus, so as to keep him in that situa- 
tion. I took au accurate measurement when 
he was so placed, and found that he stood 
two inches and a half higher than he did 
when the apparatus was not upon him; his 
breathing became easy, and he was never 
suffered to be without the apparatus while 
out of bed ; it was taken off the last thing 
when he went to sleep, and put on the first 
when he rose in the morning. 

It was not thought necessary to give him 
any medicine ; great care was taken to re- 
gulate his diet according to the state of his 
health, with a view to improve it; he was 
instructed to use such exercises as were 
proportioned to his strength, and would keep 
all the muscles of his body and limbs in 
action without producing fatigue. He lived 
in a very healthy part of Sussex ; the mem- 
bers ot his family made it their object to 
contribute every thing to his welfare, and, 
in consequence, bis health visibly improved 
in the course of afew weeks. It was found, 
when the apparatus was taken off to place 
him in bed, that he did not sink down im- 
mediately, as he did before he began to use 
it; it was found too, that he could bear to 
have the apparatus raised something higher, 
without inconveuience, than at first. All 
these circumstances united, and regularly 
continued, proved that we were in the right 
course to render him essential service, a 
fact which was afterwards fully contirmed, 
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158 OUTRAGE AT GUY’S.—REFORM. 


‘OUTRAGE BY MESSRS. COOPER AND KEY, 
AT Guy's. 


To the Editor of Tue Laxcer. 

_ Sir,—Having read in your publication an 
account of the disturbance at Mr. Key's “ In- 
troductory Lecture” at Guy's Hospital, I beg 
leave to offer a few remarks on the conduct 
of some of the persons concerned. ‘The in- 
dependent spirit which prompted the gen- 
tleman to express publicly his disapproba- 
tion of the dishonourable conduct of the 
lecturer must be admired by ali. 1 will not 
make any comment on the pitiful thing term- 
ed an apology, made by Mr. Key, as there 
can be but one opinion on the subject. He 
speaks of the insult offered to the chair; it 
seems he has yet to learn, that it is the duty 
of a chairman to study to fill the chair with 
honour to himself and satisfaction to those 
who support it. I pity the intellects of the 
man who looks upon his equals in rank as 
his inferiors, because they happened to be 
born rather later in the season than himself. 
The ruffianly behaviour of Bransby Cooper 
has lowered him considerably in the eyes 
of those whosé opinion he ought to value. 
The pupils who, when the cup was given 
him, from regard to his private worth, so 
strenuously exerted themselves to uphold 
him through “ evil report,” in his public 
character, and to remove the odium incur- 
red by his professional failure, had a claim 
to better treatment at his hands. Let not 
the surgeons talk of want of generosity in 
the students, while they are so palpably des- 
titute of it themselves. The pupil who so 
properly signalised himself in this affair has 
since been suspended; and the cowardice 
displayed by his fellows in not appealing 
against such an unjust decision, proves their 
degeneracy. ‘Those who support despots 
must expect to feel the bitterness of tyranny ; 
they strengthen the fetters by their abject 
submission, and will ultimately be made to 
kiss the chains that bind them. The sur- 
geons, countenanced by a certain degree of 
wer, foolishly imagine they can force their 
followers to submit; but they will, by the 
diminution of their revenue, be informed, 
how far their actions are approved ; for sure- 
ly no gentleman will enter to this Hospital, 
while there is another in existence, to be 

treated as a bondsman and a slave. 

A Puri at Goy's, 


Borough, October 16, 1829. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE PROFESSION, 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sir,—Reform is the cry of the kingdom, 
and | being one of its vociferators, am in- 


duced to offer one or two remarks on the 
subject, as | am fully convinced that innova. 
tion in the medical profession is absolutely 
necessary for its ultimate stability ; while [ 
say this, J would entreat the reformer to bear 
in mind the motto, “‘ Ne quid nimis,” not 
that I am under the apprehension of any 
such danger at present, but I consider it 
advisable not to lose sight of possible evils; 
for if not, when too late, the reformer may 
find, to his surprise and mortification, that 
he has defeated the object of his labours, 
and that he has raised, as a remedy, a disease 
as fatal as that which he was undermining, 
To you, Sir, we are much indebted for hav. 
ing laid the foundation stone of so important 
a building as reform. When I look around me, 
and view the vast changes that have occurred 
both in London and in the country, since 
Tue Lancet made its debit, I am Jost in 
surprise. When I contemplate the reform 
that has taken place within the walls of the 
College of Surgeons, in the Apothecaries’ 
Hall, in hospitals, in infirmaries, in anatomi- 
cal schools, and in many other medical insti- 
tutions, and look back with an unjaundiced 
eye to the origin of these improvements, I 
discover them, to my firm conviction, to be 
greatly, if not wholly, owing to you, who, 
Sir, for having enforced and obtained these 
benefits, have been taunted with the worst 
ofepithets. It isa satisfaction to know that 
such treatment has already met with its 
reward. If then the efforts of one have done 
so much, what might we not expect froma 
combination of forces? As an united body, 
we should speedily bring the edifice of in- 
tolerance and monopoly to the ground ; con- 
vinced am | that its foundation is sandy, and 
if but once the floods of reform descend 
upon it from all quarters, it mast be broken 
asunder, and its ruin be inevitable: such, 
indeed, will one day or other be its fate. 

Reform, I am happy to say, is tommencing 
here. A few weeks since, a memorial was 
presented to the governors of our infirmary, 
by the express desire of most of the respect- 
able resident practitioners, praying that the 
election of medical officers to the institution 
should be periodical ; and that all profes- 
sional men, being governors, should be al- 
lowed to witness operations, as a matter of 
right. A medical society has likewise been 
recently set on foot, for the purpose of cor- 
recting existing evils, These examples, | 
trust, will be imitated by other country 
towns, I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
A Deray Sunoroy. 


Derby, October 12th, 1829, 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, October 24, 1829. 


Tue Council of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, has recently issued a 
new set of “Regulations,” to be observed by 
candidates for its diploma, and it has been 
lauded vehemently by the tools of monopoly 
and corruption, for the great “liberality” 
evinced in this “improved” new code of 
laws. Medical students are now informed, 
that they can obtain surgical diplomas for 
six pounds, at Edinburgh, and that the ‘‘ re- 
gulations” for attendance on lectures and 
hospital practice, are of the most liberal de- 

We regret to find, that these representa- 
tions, or, rather, misrep tations, have 
caused much inconvenience and pecuniary 
loss to many students, who have been delu- 
ded by them, The new code was placed in 
our hands as early as August, and we lament, 
certainly, not having given an abstract of its 
liberal exactions at an earlier period ; but it 
did not for a moment occur to us, that any 
gentleman would have proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, for the purpose of obtaining a diplo- 
ma, without having previously fortified him- 
self with every requisite information on the 
subject. Caution is not so prevalent as we 
imagined. No person who has seen the 
regulations, can have been deceived by 
them ; and in order that the council of the 
Edinburgh College may receive its due meed 
of approbation from the great body of the 
profession, for these new manwuvres now 
first introduced into the “ army of liberal 
principles,” we shall here transcribe the 
most prominent features of the ‘‘ improved 
laws :’” 

Every candidate for a diploma at the 
Edinburgh College of Surgeons, must have 
followed his studies in an university or esta- 
blished school of medicine, or in a provincial 
school specially recognised by the college, 

No, 321. 


and which shall conform to such laws and 
regulations as have been, or may hereafter 
be enacted. 

No provincial school shall be recognised» 
where there is not a general hospital, con- 
taining at least eighty beds, and where there 
are not established courses of lectures on 
anatomy and chemistry. 

Tn all cases, at least two winter, or one 
winter and two summer, sessions of the 
courses of the study required for a diploma, 
must be passed at an university, orat one of 
the established schools of medicine. (Under 
the title “ established schcol of medicine” 
are comprehended all places in this country 
where diplomas in surgery are granted, and 
such foreign schools as are acknowledged by 
the constituted authorities of the countries 
where they exist.) 


Every candidate for the diploma ef the 
Royal College, either previously to or dur 
ing his medical education, must have re- 
ceived regular instructions in the elements 
of mathematics, and must have attended a 
course of mechanical philosophy, of at least 
three months’ duration, delivered by a pro- 
fessor of that branch in a university, a lec- 
turer in a public institution, or a teacher 
specially recognised by the college. 

The candidate must have attended the 
following separate and distinct courses.of 
lectures, during a period of at least four 
winter sessions, or three winter and three 
summer sessions, provided that in each 
summer session he shall have attended one 
or more of the courses prescribed or recom- 
mended by the College, exclusive of hospi- 
tal attendance, and also provided that the 
summer courses of lectures shall not com- 
mence till after the conclusion of the win- 
ter courses. 


Anatomy, two courses, six months each, 
Practical anatomy, one course, six months ; 
or two courses, three months each. 
Chemistry, one course, six months, 
Practice of Chemistry, one course, three 
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months ; the number of pupils in eacb class 
being limited to 25. 

Materia Medicaand Pharmacy, one course, 
six months. 

Institutions of Medicine, or Physiology, 
one course, six months. 

Practice of Medicine, one course, six 
months. 

Clinical Medicine, one course, six months ; 
or two courses, three months each, 

During the period of attendance at the 
hospital where they are delivered, Priaci- 
ples and Practice of Surgery, two courses, 
six months. 

Clinical Surgery, one course, six months; 
or two courses, three months each. 
~ During the period of attendance at the 
hospital where they are delivered, Mid- 
wifery and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren, one course, three months, 

[The whole of these courses must extend 
to, at least, the duration specified.] 

With the exception of the courses of 
clinical medicine, clinical surgery, and 
military surgery, in which lectures are not 
delivered daily, the six months’ courses, 
delivered in Edinburgh by Fellows of the 
College, or others, are understood to con- 
sist of five lectures per week for a period of 
not less than five months. 

Two London courses of three months 
each, on any of the above subjects, shall be 
taken as equivalent to one six months’ 
course, 

The candidate must also have attended 
for eighteen months a public general hospi- 
tal, containing at least eighty beds; or, 
for twelve months, such public general hos- 
pital, and six months a medical or sur- 
gical hospital or dispensary, recognised by 
the College on special application. 

The candidate shall be required, in ad- 
dition to the tickets or proof of entry to the 
different classes, to produce certificates of 
his having attended these classes, from the 
respective professors or lecturers; and in 


the case of practical anatomy, the certificate 


must express that the candidate has been 
actually engaged in the dissection of the 
humen body, under the personal superin- 
tendence of the professor or teacher, during 
the course of his attendance. 

Here we have another of those villanous 
messes which are ever issuing from the 
sinks of our corporate sculleries. To tease, 
to affright, to perplex, to rob, appear to be 
the only objects of the governors of in- 
stitutions, which were benevolently, but 
unwisely, founded to protect and foster the 
labours of talent and genius. It was a 
maxim in the laws of our ancestors, and, we 
believe, it still stands as such, that kings, 
by granting charters, prejudice their own 
personal interests. A charter was always 
viewed as an instrument tending to the 
injury of the king, by delegating to others 
those powers which belong to the royal pre- 
rogative; and, in olden times, disinterested- 
ness and patriotism prevailed to such an 
extent, that even the petitioners for char~ 
ters were looked upon as voluntary martyrs 
to the cause of public good. Events have 
strangely changed the face of things, Cor~ 
porations are now viewed as the most 
iniquitous of all civil institutions; the go- 
vernment, by which they are founded, as 
the most weak and corrupt; and the peti- 
tioners for charters as little less than knaves, 
who endeavour to thrive by plundering the 
rest of the community, The proceedings 
of the last ten years have not been calcu- 
lated to wipe away any portion of the stigma 
which attaches to corporations in general, 
exclusion and money-making having been 
their distinguishing features. In many 
countries, every kind of torture which hu- 
man ingenuity could devise, has been put 
into operation, in order to prevent the in- 
trusion of too many participators in eorpo- 
rate privileges. In India, the knife and 
hornet’s nest have been effectual; and 
the Piayleriens of our English colleges 
have hoped to sueceed equally well by 
means of indentures, certificates, and winter 
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courses ; and the Council of the Edinburgh | without funds and without patients, we sup- 
College will certainly succeed most admira- | pose, but the eighty deds will be deemed a 
bly, by its new regulations, in the system of| sufficient guarantee of qualification. Where 
exclusion, But what the College is to gain | and when will this disgusting and iniquitous 
by this, in a pecuniary point of view, we | folly end? Is it not notorious, that the op- 
confess we are utterly at a loss to discover ; | portunities for observing the sick, afforded 
and we are equally free to acknowledge, that |to every surgeon’s apprentice, are far su- 
the foregoing regulations may have been| perior to those supplied by nine-tenths of 
framed and promulgated, with a sincere de-|our hospitals and infirmaries? From the 
sire to promote the welfare of the public. _| crowd of pupils and irregular attendance of 
This inference, however, is not warranted the officers, in many even of the great 
by either the terms or the tendency of the re- | hospitals of this metropolis, almost every 
gulations, which are even more restrictive and parish workhouse holds out more advan- 
oppressive than those issued by the College tages. Operations, of course, are not 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields. It will be seen included, but dexterity in the performance 
that nothing less than four winter sessiuns, | of even these, can only be acquired by ac- 
or three winter and three summer sessions, | tual practice upon dead and living bodies, 
will satisfy the hungry cravings of the The mere seeing of an operation, however, 
Scottish legislators. But although the pre- often repeated, will neither give confidence 
scribed terms of attendance amount to four or skill. The Council has well expressed 
or three years in each instance; yet it itself upon the subject of observation and 
will be perceived, that certificates of two! practice; but a little incautiously, to be 
courses of lectures on anatomy will be sure, considering the certificates which it 
deemed sufficient in that department, to en- | demands. “The College wish to remind 
title the candidates to examination ; and in | the public, that the profession of surgery is a 
neither of the other departments of study | practical art, which cannot be acquired 
are certificates of a longer attendance de-| without continual personal intercourse with 
manded. So that the student, during one | the sick ; and this, they believe, can best 
half of the prescribed period, may perambu- | be obtained, by serving an apprenticeship 
late the squares, ogle the lasses, and eat,|to a regular practitioner, under whose in- 
drink, and be merry, Why, really, one- eee young men may not only prosecute 
would suppose these legislators were the their studies with the greatest advantage, 
keepers of lodging-houses in Edinburgh.| but have frequent opportunities of being 
For the “ Unevarsetee” has evidently not | conversant with the sick, and of assisting in 
been forgotten. At least, two winter, or preparing and applying the means used for 
one winter and two summer sessions of the their recovery.” 
courses of study required for a diploma,| Now to give these people eredit for 
must be passed at an “ Unevarsetee,” or at honesty of intention, is to deny that they 
one of the established schools of medicine ;| possess the least intelligence or consist- 
the latter being, according to their own in-|ency. If surgery be a practical art, and a 
terpretation, a place where diplomas in| knowledge of it can best be obtained, by 
surgery are granted, of which places, kind | serving an apprenticeship to a regular prac- 
souls, there is one only in England, and titioner, why should not the production of 
one only in Ireland; but Scotland abounds | the indentures be deemed a sufficient testi- 
in “‘ Unevarsetees.”” ‘Ihe certificates of hos-|monial for admission to the examination ? 
pital attendance will not be received, unless | Yet the Council requires, that no such 
the hospital have eighty beds. It may be |indentures should be produced, but certi- 
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ficates of attendance upon lectures which 
afford fewer opportunities for acquiring in- 
formation, than are to be obtained during an 
apprenticeship to a regular practitioner. 
The value of the apprenticeship is admitted, 
while it is not enforced upon the student, 
and while the regular practitioner is denied 
all participation in its advantages. Parents 
cannot afford premiums with indentures of 
apprenticeship, when they know, that the 
main cost attendant on a surgical educa- 
tion, is to commence after the term of the 
apprenticeship has expired. The conduct of 
the Colleges towards general practitioners 
in this respect is extremely unjust, and has 
deprived many of the most scientific sur- 
geons of this country not only of large 
emoluments, but of all opportunities of com- 
municating a knowledge of their profession. 

Let us not be misunderstood. Upon every 
subject mentioned in the “ curriculum” of 
the College, we would have candidates for 
the diploma fairly, freely, and publicly 
examined. But we utterly reject that des- 
picable and infernal principle, which dictates 
the latitude and longitude in which infor- 
mation should be acquired. 


Ropertcx Macterop. The deplorable 
plight of this wretched, this exposed 1m Pos- 
ron, might well plead our apology for treat- 
ing every thing that emanates from him, with 
that contempt with which his miserable la- 
bours have long been regarded by the whole 
profession, and are now, even by the bats 
themselves. The £xcrescence, as our rea- 
ders are already aware, from the proceedings 
of the Bat Club, expired and sloughed on 
Saturday, the 26th ult. ; and Messrs. Long- 
man, out of mere charity, we presume, have 
made Roderick compiler of their green cata- 
logue, a thing having much of the form 
and appearance of the late excrescence. In 
this catalogue, the Dus is permitted to in- 
sert a few words of his own composition, 
aud these exhibit the usual characteris- 


THE MEDICAL CALIBAN. 


tics of his language,—ignorance, and menda- 
city. Roderick, poor devil, “ defica us to 
the proof” that Mr. Lawrence corrects his 
lectures in Tue Lancer. Upon this point 
we shall only say, it is sufficiently evident 
that Mr. Lawrence does not correct the 
“‘Jectures” printed in the green medical 
catalogue. Alas, Roderick! do you wince 
even here? Aye, truly ; and there is not 
one word of pity for thee, thou filthy literary 
Caliban. In the same catalogue, we find one 
direct wilful lie, and one insinuated wilful 
lie. The insinuated lie, is conveyed ia 
words to this effect : that we were the authors 
of the late disturbance at Guy's Hospital, 
We challenge the impostor, and the whole 
of his corrupt crew at Guy's, to prove that 
we either saw, spoke, or wrote to, any indi- 
vidual connected with that transaction, We 
like not covert modes of warfare. Roderick 
knows this, and he may know it still better. 
The wilful lie is this ,; that we advertised Mr. 
Lawrence's lectures for publication before 
we had spoken to that gentleman on the 
subject. To this we reply, that no adver- 
tisement or announcement of any deacrip- 
tion appeared, until Mr. Lawrence’s full 
concurrence to the publication of his lectures 
had been obtained, But we may add, as 
the Bartholomew's theatre is a public 
theatre, had Mr. Lawrence been a foe, we 
should not have consulted him on the sub- 
ject. The fate of the chancery injunction is 
not forgotten, nor is the great public prin- 
ciple achieved by us, on that occasion, un- 
dervalued. 


Elements of Practical Midwifery ; or, 
Companion to the Lying-in Room, By 
Watcer, Consulting Accoucheut 
to the L. and S, Midwif. Instit., and Lec- 
turer on Midwifery, &c., at the Medical 
School, Aldersgate Street. London, High- 
ley, 1829. 18mo, pp. 135. 

In no department of the profession are 
prompt measures more imperiously demand- 
ed, than at the bedside of parturient women, 
A few minutes’ delay, or the application 
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even fora moment, of an improper or ineffi- 
cient remedy, and all is lost. A single 
error, too, committed by a young practition- 
er in the lying-in room, may mar his reputa- 
tion for life. ‘This little unpretending work, 
embracing much valuable information in the 
practical department of midwifery, cannot 
but prove highly acceptable to junior prac- 
titioners and medical students ; and we can 
with confidence recommend it to their at- 
tention. In the hour of need, they will of- 
ten find it a welcome and valuable remem- 
brancer, 


A Treatise on the Teeth of the Horse, show- 
ing its Age by the Changes the Teeth 
undergo, from a Foal up to Twenty-three 
Years Old; especially after the Eighth 
Year, With coloured Plates and a Table. 
Translated from the French of M.Girarp, 
Director of the Roy. Vet. School at Alfort. 
By T. Inwiw Gay ty, 11th Light Dra- 
goons, London. Sherwood and Co. 1829. 
12mo, pp. 75. 

Tr is strange that in England, a country so 
famed for horses, we should so long have 
wanted a work which places in a clear and 
comprehensive point of view, the mode of 
ascertaining the age of the horse after it has 
become full grown ; that is to say, after the 
eighth year. This animal is not much fit 
for work, until it is three or four years old ; 
and the common information on the age of 
the horse by its teeth, only extends to about 
four or five years of the valuable portion 
of its life—a period which is too frequently 
shortened by injudicious treatment, the 
ruinous effects of common shoeing, and 
neglect. 

The above useful and neat little treatise is 
calculated, therefore, to be of considerable 
service in the present state of our know- 
ledge, as it gives an excellent descrip- 
tive account of the changes the teeth un- 
dergo by wearing away, the obliteration of 
the cavities, or marks, as they are gene- 
rally termed (not by their filling up, as it is 
commonly expressed), and the alteration in 
form which they present, from their con- 
tinued growth or rising up. We recom- 
mend the work to the amateur, the prac- 
titioner, and the student at the Veterinary 
College, in which place this subject is alto- 


gether neglected, The information it con- 
tains, must be interesting to all classes of 
horsemen. It carries the knowledge of the 
horse’s age much beyond what has hereto- 
fore been generally known in this country, 
and furnishes ground for further improve- 
ments. 

We would recommend those who may be 
disposed to investigate the subject still 
deeper, to arrange their observations on 
distinct classes of horses. Thus, race horses 
(whose exact ages even to a day, in some 
instances, can be well ascertained), horses 
employed in the army, and such asare used 
for draught and agriculture, require each a 
separate scale, because their feeding and 
habits, and the wear of their teeth, are 
different in each class, 


PERIODICAL OBITUARY. 
“ His saltem accumulem donis et fangar inani 
Munere.”” 


To James Jounsrone, Esq., M.D., &e. 


My pear Jonnstone,—There would be no 
living in our profession, but for the examples 
which justice occasionally hangs up in those 
corporate halls, where corruption holds its 
wicked revelry. To what extent usurpae 
tion might have been carried, had not Provi- 
dence made us the instrument of checking 
its rapid progress, may be fairly calculated, 
from the number of its agents that have 
fallen victims to penal retribution. We 
have not only put an end to all our senior 
contemporaries engaged in its degrading ser- 
vice, as the rodof Aaron swallowed up that 
of every other magician ; but, what may seem 
still more extraordinary, we have, like old 
Saturn, actually devoured the whole of that 
periodical progeny, which hatred or admira- 
tion of us had called into existence. During 


our entire progress, our ink seemed to have 
been composed of the gore, and our pens of 
the bones, of the enemies to the 

freedom of the medical press and of the 
medical profession. Midas turned whatever 
he touched into gold. We have rivalled the 
miracles of my , by turning whatever 


opponent we touched into dust. The poor 
things had but to raise their voices against 
us once, and instantly they were dead at our 
feet, like the sacrilegious Jews, who dared 
to profane the ark by their contact. In 
short, my dear Doctor, we have lived amidst 
the halitus of slaughter, and ever moved 
through @ golgotha of reviewers’ remains. 
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that talent which dis- 

tinguished him through life. He saw, in our 
infancy, the Apollo that was to crush the 
Python of corruption, and with a prescience 
istic of his country, declined a con- 

test in which he prudently anticipated de- 
fort, by the sceptre of the Blue 
Journal” into the 3s of @ successor, 
whose imbecility secured him from our ire. 
Alas! A different ies befel his learned co- 


ger wield with 
t, the poor man literally sunk before us 
into the grave, from a thorough conviction 
_ of his own weakness, and of our invincibility. 
The setting of these two brightest lumina- 
ries of the “‘ old regime,” induced one of 
the grinders of the ‘‘ Intellectual City,” to 
think that he could supply their place in the 
medical horizon ; but he had scarcely flick- 
ered @ quarter or two, when Dr, Milli- 
gan, and his journal of the ‘‘ Medical Sci- 
ences,” fell from their orbit, and were ad- 
vertised in all the shop-windows for “ half 
price.” “ Fuit Ilium.” There was, too, such 
journal as Anderson’s Quarterly,” of the 
premature death of which we, at least, were 
pees innocent, never, that we recollect, 
ving pierced it with one avrow from our 
mortal quiver. But how shall we approach 
that “ Sierra of reviewers—that 
periodical swamp of sickly paragraphists— 
the “ London Medical Repository,’ whose 
title-page, like a bulletin from a city infest- 
ed with the plague or the yellow fever 
ed but to exhibit a monthly record of 
names of dead editors. Copland, Con- 
noly, Darwall, cum muitis aliis / come for- 
ward and swell the mighty pyramid of our 


fame! Were there not, too, such caricatures} 


of our pame and nature, as the monkey is of 
the man? Such intellectual us as 


in this ing memorial, as flies are some- 
times found embedded in amber; and with 
them a ‘‘ Quarterly Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view,” and “ Physical Journal,” whose in- 


nant manes still flutter, in an attenuated 
form, around a few booksellers’ shops. We 
are literally left alone in the wi ve 
made ourselves the “ last man” of the 
may sing, with Tom 
— 


riodical creation, and 
Moore, for our comfort 


«« When we remember all 
The friends so linked together, 
We've seen around us fall, 
Like leaves in winter weather ; 
We feel like one who treads, alone, 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose wreaths 


are dead, 
And all, but he, departed.” 


So heavily, indeed, my dear Johnstone, 
does this sense of solitude press on us, that 
we almost repent of our mortiferous proper- 
ties, and enter on the ion of i 
a new batch of editors to keep us in counte- 
nance. Yet, singular as it may appear, after 
such a slaughter, we have never seen a ghost 
in the whole course of our career, 
nor lost one moment’s rest out of the night 
which we invariably devote to sleep, from 
the dreams of a perturbed conscience. We 
know that there are those among the valgar, 
unacquainted with the secret of our deso- 
lating triumphs, who think otherwise; for 
we have had repeated applications from 
many good-natured divines, who imagined 
we stood in need of their assistance in this 
respect, while our table ns under re- 
quests from the first craniologists of the day, 
for permission to measure our “ of 
destructiveness.” You, too, my dear Doc- 
tor, have been kind enough to offer your 
pious assistance in reconciling us to offended 
heaven, and have been strangely puzzled td 
account for our apparently guilty and per- 
Nicious success ; but you might have saved 
yourself the trouble of ‘‘ remembering us ia 
your prayers,” for, after all, there was 
nothing extraordinary in the mystery of our 
conquests, when rightly understood. It is 
time we should remove the film from thé 
eyea of the amazed, and tranyquillise thé 
friendly fears of those who were apprebens 
sive about the state of our mind, Behold 
the document which explairis the whole 
enigma of our greatness, and which shows 
the wonder to Consist, not so muth in our 
strength, ag in the principles of our oppo- 
nents :— ‘ 
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Yet, aceustomed as we ate, from cur san- {and a hundred other such abortions? Where 
pursuits, to the ‘‘ plurima mortis|are they? Gone, my dear Doctor ; gone, 
the thought of recording such an bering 
carnage in detail, fills us with the | existence, further than is to be found of them 
. While, however, we 
e must not forget its| 
coarse. Do then fortify your olfactory or- 
gans with ammonia or vinegar, while we 
place these culprits one by one on the 
ghastly pile. . 
It gives us more acute pain that the 
Francis J of the quondam medical 
facile princeps” of reviewers, 
- Duncan of Edinburgh, should form the 
basis of this criminal for his end 
| elining years incapacitating him from taking 
Th 
| 


~- 


Universities, the four Colleges of Surgeons, 
the three ey of Physicians, and all the 
Apothecaries’ Companies, are each consist- 
ent with the other, though their laws and 

ions are in direct opposition to one 


ion to be 
in r, if pupils turn critics ; that pupils 
do a good lecturer or 
from a bad one, and that they do not pay 
half enough for their certificates. 

«* Art. 5. I believe the great itals of 
the British empire to be incapable of further 
improvement ; that patients have never lost 
their lives in them from mal-praxis; and 
that the pupils receive a full equivalent of 
clinical instruction, for the fees which they 


by a wise di i idence, is 
divided, even before his death, among his 
nephews ; and, in their absence, to the hus- 
bands of hig nieces, and so on through the 
gradations of kindred, and that these should 
therefore be elected into all public offices 
becoming vacant. 
“ Aft. 7. I Béliews that Mr. Bransby 
is the first lithotomist of the age ; 
that Joe Burné is second only to Lord Nor- 
bury as a wit and a punster ; Prickly Kose, 
the best operator for hernia during his day ; 
Peritonitis Hewett, the most skilful accou- 
cheur in London ; Sir Anthony Oyster, the 
most eloquent lecturer on the ‘ molusce’ ; 
Bobby Keate, the finest gentleman in the 
metropolis ; Tom Stanley, the most expe- 
rienced osteologist ; aud Jemmy Jobnson, 
(not our friend Dr. James Johnstone,) Saw- 
ney Craigie, aud Hoderick Macleod, the 
ightest wits, most impartial reviewers, 
independent editors, the world ever saw. 
« Art. 8. Finally, I believe that a cer- 
tain weekly publication Tas Lancer, 


That “* their altar and their god shou 
sunk together in the dust?’ No, my 
Doctor, the wonder would have 


took undue advantages of 
Opposition was pot conducted on 


tempered their victories with more 
than we. Ifa 1’s brain was the sest 


of abscess, brought on by en inflammatory 


hatred of us, we merely our pen into 
the maniac’s ear, let the pus escape, 
there was an end of him. Was there a 


himself should be learning? A sketch of his 
qualifications made the impostor’s lecture- 
room be shunned with the same borror by pu- 
pils, a¢ a pest-house. And was hot all this 
perfectly right and proper? But if our censure 
was fatal to creatures of this cast, how ser- 
viceable has it been to real yet deserted and 
neglected merit? How many then of ster- 
ling ability, who were pining away unknown 
in obscurity, have the searching- ubiquity of 
our patronage, and warmth of our honest 
approbation, drawn up into the medical 
horizon, and, as the poet has it, “ turned 

ies there.” As we were 


to sun-bright glories 
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“Tae Bar's perceive the causes of the deaths we have 
> « Art. 1. I believe all charters to be in- | recorded, demonstratively reflected in this 
l violable, and the possessors of them infal-| mirror, we fear that your sight as well 
lible ; that the former are the depositories | as your stomach, is beginning to feel the 
> of the will of God ; and the latter incapable withering influence of time, Professing : 
. “ Art. 2. 1 believe that whoever resists | there were about one h college coun- 
> these ordinances, or seeks their repeal, is/cilmen, hospital surgeons and physicians, 
i guilty of heresy against common sense, isan | corporation apothecaries, university pro- 
3 enemy to science, and should be expelled | fessors, and professional pensioners of one 
7 any corporation to which he may belong. _| kind or other, quartered on public charities, : 
. “ Art. 3. I believe that the seven British | or living on government allowances, or what 
are termed ‘‘ foundations of lectureships” 
in the national schools, all deriving their { 
offices from interest, jobbing, or consan- 
guinity ; there was this paltry hundred, at 
most, opposed to us against about forty thou- 7 
other. sand gentlemen whom we had at our back ; ’ 
and is it at all surprising, that this pal- q 
try band 4 
J 
pea 
j truth. They complained, indeed, ¢ 
that 
principles of literary wariare—that, in short, ' 
we treated them cruelly, ‘This, no doubt, is 
pay to the surgeons who perform their du-| very natural nonsense from persons in their a 
ties gratuitously.” condition, but never were there men who 
« Art. 6. I believe that talent, like the 
gout, in hereditary in certain families ; chet | 
if the head of such family die an “ old 
bachelor,” or resign his office, his genius ae 
| hospital surgeon who held office by vittue of 
|kindred? We simply shook the genealogi- 
cal tree, the rotten fruit fell to the earth, 
and in a week, or so, was trodden by every 
|man of common discrimination into obscu- 
rity. Did a professor presume to teach, who a 
q 
4 
thus the medium through which corruption 4 
and imposture were discovered and detested, f 
is really the Antichrist of the Apocalypse ;| 80 were we the index through which genius 
that Tom meats Saten himself; Scotus | was perceived and appreciated. We could 4 
is Beelzebub; Erinensis, Legion ; and the| at this moment point out several coaches~ 4 
and-four, ten times as matty snug ehaises~ 
of Milton's Pandemonium. Amen,” and-psir, with terrible long iron spikes be- q 
“| - There, my dear Doctor, if you de not|hind them to preserve the “ Doctor's car- 
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riage” from outside and a hun- 
dred times as many one-horse vehicles of 
every shape and colour, all rolling on to pros- 
perity, and first put in motion by the breath 
of our approbation. As one of the monu- 
ments most honourable to our public labours, 
we have carefully preserved in our museum 
innumerable patent umbrel- 
las, and other humble but genteel accompa- 
niments of professional pedestrianism, pre- 
sented to us by persons whom we helped 


into coaches. Though making men happy 
is obviously our chief work and greatest | 


from that of the great originals. And 
after all the good we have done, it is +2 om 
choly to have persons, who ought to know 
better, assert that we are exhausted, grow- 
ing dull, getting old; that the charm of 
ap has passed away from our constitution. 

e are certainly growing old, thank God, 
Like Homer, we sometimes nod, ** Quando- 
que dormitat bonus Homerus.” But are the 
writers in Tus Lancet the only dradges in 
the world who are to be denied” the luxury 
of an occasional nap? Or are they to run over 
for ever with fun and philosophy, like the 


, the world, we think, is indebted to | ever-warm, sparkling, and fertilizing waters 


us for another favour, scarcely of less im- | 


—- than bringing genuine merit into | shall 


ofa yp More are apprehensive that we 
exhausted of “ lectures ;" others, 


and and notoriety—we allude to our, that our repetition of ** hospital reports” 


destruction of the reviewing tribe. We, nay, 
the youngest reader of us, whose dreams, 
since receiving his first fee, aud killing his first 
patient, are all of gold,—must remember the 
time when these reviewers were considered 
a superior order of beings, living, like an- 

els, in a state of invisibility, and as incapa- 
bie of misrepresentation ; when their fiats 
were looked on by poor-devil authors as fate, 
and their pens ag possessed of something 
like the power of Mercury’s wand, which 
might place them in the heaven of public 
admiration, or lower them to the shades of 
obscurity and a No one ever 
thought of litigating their decisions; the 


profession literally laughed at their wit, 
admired their learned allusions, and even 


enjoyed Roderick’s jokes. Is this, we ask, 
the case at present? Just look at one of 
the ‘‘ moderns” reading one of the an- 
cient” journals. You will see him glan- 
cing over a whole page in less than a second ; 
just catching a syllable, or a word, in each 
sentence, like a short-hand writer; his whole 
frame evidently agitated with impatience to 
have done; and his fingers turning over the 
leaves as rapidly as if they had been venti- 
lated by a whirlwind. We have disciples, 
indeed, so expert at deciphering the hiero- 
glyphics of the old reviewers, that they are 
quite content with a perusal of the “ table 
of contents ;”’ and for our own part we shall 
bet a thousand to one that, supply us with 
the “ index” of one of those rhapsodies at 
the end of a year, we shall give their lan- 
guage and opinions on any given subject ; 
with those errors, only, committed by the 
prioter. Nay, so thoroughly are we ac- 
quainted with their opinions, modes of think- 
ing, and phraseology, from frequent exposi- 
tion aud analysis, that, 
** Detur nobis locus, hora, custodes,” 


as Crispinus says, and we shall undertake to 
write ‘‘ leading articles” for Roderick ; 
“* reviews” for Jemmy Johnson, and “ ful- 
losophy " for Dr. Craigie, in a style that no 


human being will be able to disctiminate 


will become tiresome; that, in short, we 
shall expire of a gradual decline. There are 
persons, my dear Doctor, at the head of 
whom stands William Cobbett, who are 
always complaining and prophesying evil ; 
but there is not, we assure you, the least 
cause of alarm on this head. In a hundred 
years hence, there will be abundance of new 
lectures to publish ; varieties of disease, and 
improvements of its treatment, to be record- 
ed ; readers and pupils to be amused and in- 
structed ; in fact, about that time, we think, 
Tue Lancer and the profession will be won- 
derfully improved ; and should it everhappen 
that the genius of man should become ex- 
hausted, and the world so pure and enlight- 
ened, that our assistance will be unneces- 
sary, we shall begin to think seriously that 
its end is approaching ; but not one hour, 
my dear Doctor, sooner than that, says your 
devoted servant, 
Dublin, Oct. 17th, 1829. 


ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF CROUP,. 


By Joun Esg., M.R.CS. 


I suact possibly incur avimadversion for 
presuming to submit to the public, however 
briefly, the crude opinions of a country- 
practitioner, and [ anticipate that man 
well-informed persons will not coincide wi 
my conclusions ; but I feel confident that the 
motive which has led me to trespass upon 
your valuable space, will be an uate 
apology to all those whose approbation 
desirous to obtain. I have, for a long time, 
been in the habit of using a formula in the 
treatment of croup, which has been attended 
with remarkable success. It has, in conse- 
quence, acquired some little local reputation ; 
and it will, I trust, be pardoned me, for 
preferring a fair and extensive trial through 
the medium of your pages, to the partial 
utility, doubtful justice, and perhaps ulti- 
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mate neglect, which it might obtain from 
ivate communication. 

In this is 
unusual] t; andit has to m 
ist, the eluded to, to 
witness more specimens than commonly 
occur to one person. We have also, at 
times, abundance of the bastard croup. It 
is unnecessary here to dwell _ the symp- 
toms, which, under the name of the former, do 
with the ordinary treatment, so often lead to 
a fatal termination; but there can be no 
doubt, that if activity of ‘ antiphlogistic 
practice,” and prompt attention, only, were 
requisite, the results would be far other- 
wise than they are reported to be, as 
there are ve infantile maladies, to the 
rapidity and danger of which, the public and 
the medical profession are more sensibly 
alive. I have been induced to think that 
the fatality in croup is mainly attributable 
to an erroneous pathology, and, conse- 
quently, to the misdirection of our atten- 
tions in the mode of treatment; and death 
appears to me to be produced, at least in the 
generality of instances, not by the syste- 
matic viol of the peculiar pellicular in- 
flammation, nor by the, often trifling, quantity 
of plastic effusion which attends it, but to 
be directly owing to the spasm which is ob- 
viously present, and operative, at least, to a 
certain extent, inevery case. That the ac- 
tual straitening of the oreal aperture by 
false membrane, is not generally the cause 
of desth, there cannot be much doubt. I 
have never witnessed an examination after 
death by croup, where an opening has not 
been left, such as to lead those present to 
think it adequate to the further prolongation 
of life; and in the recorded cases of cy- 
nanche laryngea in adults, this circumstance 
is still more forcible, while it is a strong con- 
current fact, repeatedly observed, that the 
fatality in croup is in no wise proportional 
to the extent of the tube affected, but rather 
correspondent to its site ; those cases being 
most grievous, rapid, and fatal, in which the 
inflammatory process is developed directly 
upon the apparatus for contraction. Again, 
that inflammation in an open passage, lined 
by mucous membrane, and occasionally so 
limited, as to leave but slight traces after 
death, should proceed rapidly to a fatal ter- 
mination, by its effects on the system, is un- 
supported by analogy, and would be a very 
remarkable occurrence in the history of dis- 
ease. I am, therefore, led to conclude, that 
the peculiar complex condition which we 
denominate inflammation, is not, in croup, 
the principal cause of death. To preclude 
the admission of noxious bodies, nature has 
endowed the entrance of the lungs with a 
degree of irritability, very exquisite, even 
in the healthiest state. morbid increase, 
Or exaltation of the natural irritability, ac- 


companied with afflux, (whether cause or 
consequence,) and the symptoms arising 
from those two states, constitute inflamma- 
tion. Morbid irritability, occurring in the 
muscular and lo-lig tous tissue, 
exhibits those phenomena of abnormal and 
irregular contraction, which we call spasm. 
Without canvassing their specific nature and 
difference, or the reciprocal power of each 
to produce the other in every case, it is evi- 
dent that spasm is of very frequent occur- 
rence in textures immediately subjacent to 
an inflamed organ, or associated with it in 
office. Whenever the mucous lining, or 
other texture near the extremity of an open 
passage, is inflamed, the ‘muscles connected 
with it, and particularly those subservient to 
its closure, are sure to partake of the spas- 
modiccondition, Inflammation of the urethra, 
inflammation of the neck of the bladder, and 
abscess in the vicinity of the rectum, are ob- 
vious examples ; and the levator, the accele- 
ratores, and the sphinctery, are excited to 
frequent and irregular contractions. The 
natural and morbid irritability of parts is, 
I believe, pretty generally, in a direct ratio 
to each other, exclusive of circumstances of 
situation. 


In the part attacked by the croup, the 
natural aptitude to contract every moment 
for the purposes of self-preservation, is much 
greater than in the rectum and urethra; the 
apparatus is more complicated ; the function 
is vital. A brief interruption, in the other 
cases but of little moment, is here, by the 
non-expansion of the great pulmonary ree 
ceptacle, an obstacle to the return from 
head ; from that cause, an increased portion 
of the ascending current, unable to pene- 
trate the cranium, is diverted, by the supe- 
rior laryngeal branches, to the parts before 
oppressed ; and thus the reflected conse- 
quence of the contraction of the aperture of 
the glottis by spasm, is to aggravate its pri- 
mary cause—a specific inflammation of the 
mucous membrane ; that secondary effect is 
productive of still further spasm, and, after 
repeated paroxysms, each depressing still 
lower the vital power, harassed by ineffec- 
tual cough, distressed for breath, and la- 
bouring at the heart, the little subject is 
destroyed. The immediate cause of death 
is, a condition of brain, which is inadequate 
to maintain the organic stimulation"requi- 
site for the continuance of those functions 
which constitute visible life; that state 
arises from non-oxygenation, the non-per- 
formance of which, in the very last act, is, 
perhaps, mainly to be referred to the pre- 
sence of mucus, and in some degree, per- 
haps, to the peculiar effusion in the larynx 
and trachea. From the preceding view it 
follows, that were it ible, by the main- 
tenance of i by the free use of 


| 


spasm, to pre- 
vent any vexation but that arising directly 
from the inflammatory process, its course 
would be rendered milder, and it would pro- 
bably re-approach to the nature of the com- 
mon catarrhal affection, with which it always 
ars to commence, Time would 
ained to establish some control over the 
action by the ordinary means; and for 
the removal or consolidation of the lymph, 
nature might be freely trusted to her own 
resources, A trial of considerable magnitude 
has convinced me, that this view is sub- 
stantially correct. The supposition of the 
important influence of spasm, derives confir- 
mation from the success of the practice, 
which would be otherwise totally unaccount- 
able. I am of opinion, that all the worst 
Pg cme of the malady are attributable to 
spasm only ; that there is not any thing 
in the specific nature of the action present, 
nor in the parts affected, (excepting their 
great readiness to take on spasm,) which 
should necessarily produce a very heavy 
mortality ; and 1 feei satisfied, that if in- 
stead of combating inflammation, we reso- 
lutely, and from the commencement, address 
ourselves to subdue spasm, the termination 
of the great majority of the cases of crou 
will be far other than it has been. At 
events, | can state, distinctly, that in my 
hands the subjoined plan has been so re- 
markably fortunate, that I have scarcely seen 
a fatal case since it has been adopted ; and 
it has been equally successful in the hands 
of other at a distance, who have 
been supplied with the medicine. [t pos- 
sesses the rare advantage of making no in- 
roads upon the patient's strength; for I 
have frequently seen a child at play, and, to 
all appearance, as well as ever on the third 
day, after having had all the symptoms of 
true croup. And it may well be demanded, 
Of how few children could that be said, if 
they were merely subjected to the ordinary 
treatment without any ? Bleeding 
“ freely” with leeches, and perhaps from 
the arm, blistering the surface of the neck, 
applying caustic to the fauces, drastic pur- 
ging, calomel by cart-loads, and antimony 
~ ad nauseum,” are quite enough to 
exhaust the life of an irritable and delicate 
infant. I never bleed or blister a child in 
croup¢ I have never thought it requisite to 
do 80, since | have adopted the plan alluded 
to, although such an auxiliary practice 
would be in no other respect incompatible, 
than as tending to invalidate the general 
strength. ‘The treatment I allude to, con- 
sists in confining the child to a uniform 
and rather warm temperature, giving an 
emetic of ipecacuanha, and, in an hour after, 


Qrymel seille, 
Tincture Ett. XX. ; 
Aque iste M. 


T administer a teaspoonful every hour, if 
the child is from two to five years old ; if 
from five to eight, every five-and-forty mi- 
nutes, so as to maintain the anodyne effect of 
opium, and the sub-nauseating torant, 
antispasmodic effects of the squill and vale- 
rian, until the symptoms are removed, 
which commonly happens in ten or twelve 
hours, and which I have never seen pro- 
tracted beyond eight-and-forty. On t 
subsidence, I have, in general, given a brisk 
dose of calomel and jalap. 

This plan will also be found exceedingly 
efficient in hooping-cough ; and I can state, 
that when it is uncomplicated with tuber- 
cular disease, [ have found my method 
more certainly and more speedily of use 
than any of the numerous procedures which 
are recommended, In a violent special ca- 
tarrh, accompanied with convulsion or spas- 
modic cough, it was but natural to infer that 
an anodyne, expectorant, antispasmodic, 
would be useful ; but it is a curious proc 
how little an is to be relied on in 
therapeutics, that its administration in spue 
rious croup, (a disease to all appearance 
wholly spasmodic,) is infelicitous, and, in 
fact, inadmissible. In that malady I have 
experienced most beneficial results from the 
internal use of arsenic, or sulphuret of 

aided by regular attention to the 

wels, the shower-bath, spinal vesication, 
or anodyne spinal friction, In conclusion, 
it may not be wholly useless to point out 
the difference between the spurious and true 
croup. Croup always commences with 
symptoms of catarrhal inflammation of 
mucous membrane ; sturmatation ; coryza; 
slight short cough, hoarser or shorter than 
natural ; and, perhaps, slight tenderness 
the anterior part of the neck, This first 
state may last a few hours, or several deys, 
but is never wholly wanting. 1t is follow 
by that condition which is commonly kaown 
as ‘* croup,” short clangous cough, (of an 
intonation peculiar to itself, and well known, 
but little capable of comparison,) occurring 
by paroxysms, accompanied with sibilous or 
Stridulous inspiration, as if the air 
through a narrow aperture. During 
exacerbation, the face swollen and purple ; 
the eye, protruding and livid; the lips, 
with all faa appearances of suffocation 
which supervene to any hindrance of the 
pulmonary circulation ; persistance of the 
stridulous respiration between the 
ysms ; and, after a gradual increase of these 
symptoms for one, two, three, and some- 
times, [after their protraction, even so late 
as six or seven days, labour of the respira-, 
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anti-spasmodics, or by their joint co-opera- 
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ion in the great venous reservoirs, stupor, 
and death ; although this last often takes 
place accidentally, in the progress of the 


Basterd croup, of 
* acute asthma” of Millar; the 


“ spasmodic croup,” or ‘‘ suffocating ner- 
vous catarrh” of others,) is an ailment which 


varies much in the severity of its symptoms 
and the periods of their return. It often 
appears in the form of what the mother calls 


a fit, and several times in the course of a 
day ; it occurs to the child (when in perfect 
health, or labouring under slight catarrh 


long drawn noisy iration, after which 
the child is as well and playful as if nothing 
had happened, although death is by no 
means unfrequent during the spasm ; but, 
in its severest shape, this malady for the 
most part occurs at night. Then, aggra- 
vated by fright, and perhaps modified by 
some peculiarity of the muscular or nervous 

, it is accompanied by cough, short, 
= and sonorous, accompanied with ap- 
pearances of suffocation, hike croup ; and, 
towards the end of the paroxysm, the child 
is often left pale, covered with sweat, and 
with livid lips, as in the last stages of that 
complaint, the voice being left rather hoarse, 
and the respiration stridulous for some time 
after the paroxysm. The symptoms then 
subside gradually, often to recur upon the 
following night in a lighter degree, and run 
a course not unlike that of ordi catarrh. 
The diagnosis consists in the suddenness of 
the attack, and the inverse order of the 
severity of the symptoms, with the per- 
sistance of the suppressed or altered voice, 
and stridulous respiration between the pa- 
Toxysms, together with the general appear- 
ance of the child, so well known to those 
who have seen many specimens ; but the 
disctimination is difficult, and there can be 
little doubt that the maladies have been 
often confounded, or that many of the re- 
puted cures of croup are, in reality, cases of 
the spurious kind, 
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CLAIMS OF THE AMERICANS TO THE DISCO* 
VERY OF THE ERGOT OF RYE, 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Srr,—At 74 of your last journal, 
amongst other o tions of Dr. Wetherill, 
is the following: “‘ The use of ergot, in 
hastening the process of labour, was origin- 
ally made known to the public by a citizen 
of New York, Dr. Stearns. It was Dr. Ho- 
sack, my late preceptor, of the same city, 
who first suggested its use, and gave the 
ergot to arrest uterine hemorrhage. It has 
been said that the candle was originally lit 
in Italy, but ifso, why was its light kept 
under a bushel ?” 

While, Sir, our Transatlantic brethren have 
sent forth such works as Dewees’ Midwifery, 
Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence, Chapman’s 


-) Therapeutics, and Barton’s and Bigelow’s 


Medical Botany, it ill becomes any medical 
man to depreciate their labours ; but Jona- 
than, as we all know, is a creature who cannot 
bear too much caressing ; we must not then 
allow him to shine in borrowed plumes; 
and I, therefore, contradict Dr. Wetherill’s 
assumptions, through the same medium that 
he has communicated his mistaken impres- 
sions. The fact is, that the first notice thet 
occurs of spurred rye as a uterine remedy 
was in the year 1688, when Camerarius 
stated that women, in certain parts of 
Germany, were in the habit of employing it 
to accelerate parturition. From that period 
till 1774, no author had made mention of its 
being used ; and it was then that a very 
brief letter from Parmentier to the editor of 
the Journal de Physique,made known that 
it was frequently given as a child-bed reme- 
dy by Madame Depelle, a midwife at Chau- 
mont, in the Vexin. But this letter, which 
is a mere announcement of the fact, contained 
no other information. It was reserved for 
M. Desgranges to make known more fully 
the singular property of ergot. Having met 
with several midwives, in 1777, both in 
Lyons and its environs, who from a tradi- 
tionary knowledge were accustomed to em- 
ploy it with no little mystery, he at length 
made trials of it, which for the most 
were with success, He published 
at different times, and in various journals, 
the results of his practice, and specified the 
peculiar circumstances which he concéived 
admitted or contra-indicated the employ- 
ment of this remedy. It is therefore to 
the zeal and knowledge of Desgranges 
that the world is indebted for a precise ac4 
quaintance with this valuable remedy, which 
he propagated, with all his talents, against 
the strongest prejudice. When this disco- 
very was first announced, it was only em- 
ployed in the department of the Khone and 
some of the frontier 


departments. Soon 


, relaxation of the capillaries, accumu- 

malady. 

only,) upon its commencing to cry, while | 

laughing, on being tickled, on suddenly | 5 

awakening from sleep, in short, on any ‘ 

slight excitement. It appears to consist : 

entirely in the distressing anxiety and strug- 
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terwards, its use began to spread 
from various points throughout the kingdom, 
as may be proved by the numerous cases 
published in periodical works, by different 
itioners. According to Dittmer, it has 
Poe h been used in Germany, particularly in 
the environs of Ludwisbourg in Wirtem- 
ome it was principally in the hands 
of the midwives, who usually gave it whole | 
in its natural state, administering either five 
or nine grains for a dose, but always super- 

i in odd numbers. 

Now, Sir, I think that the Americans, af- 
ter this statement, must give up al! claims to 
priority of discovery ; for it was not till the 
year 1807, that Dr. Stearns, of New York, 
made known his views of its peculiar pro- 
perty to the public of America. Dr. Bige- 

announcing in No. 2, vol. 5, of the New 
England Journal of Mediciae and Surgery, 
that Dr. S. was ignorant of its ever being so 
employed in Europe ; and, continues Dr, Bi- 
gelow, “ Itis tothe best of our knowledge, an 
exclusively American practice ; and if it is 
now introduced into any part of Europe, it 
must be from the publications of this coun- 
“y should feel much inclined to re-model 
this sentence, and say, that “if it be used 
in America, it must be from the publications 
of our continental neighbours.” 

Imay be wrong in this conjecture, and 
happy should I be were I proved so; asa 
discovery of the properties of ergot, whether 
accidental or from a long train of well-digest- 
ed reasoning, on the continent of America, 
agreeing so completely with the results of 
its administration in Europe, would give 
additional weight to the currency of opinions 
in its favour, as an agent capable of accele- 
rating the parturient efforts of the uterus. 

1 am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
James Monss 
F.L.S., M.R.C.S., &c, 
London, Oct. 12, 1829. 


ASPHYXIA, 


orn’s Archiv. fiir Medic, Erfahrung, 
Dr. Schenk communicates the case of a 
married couple who were found asphyxi- 
ated by the smoke of a forge; the re- 
port the post-mortem examination is 
bd interesting, as it, in some respects, 
iffers those of similar cases. The 
of the skin, which, by Jaeger 
is said to exceed in asphyxiated 
natural degree of animal heat 
but found to be that of 
3 nor was there any ex- 
nary flexibility of the limbs, (which 
Larrey, and Ortila, mention as cha- 


= 


ASPHYXIA.—M. HELIE, 


racteristics,) nor any unusual tendency to 
putrefaction (contrary to Taeger and Re- 
pard’s observations.) The face, which Re. 
nard and Larrey describe as being bloated, 
and Orfila as tumid and livid, was pale and 
collapsed ; and the examination of the internal 
organs exhibited no trace of inflammation or 
injection. In both bodies, as well as in that of 
aletus, which was found in the uterus of the 
female, almost in a state of maturity, the 
right side of the heart contained some blood, 
the left was empty. (In the bodies of three 
asphyxiated persons, Renard found the right 
heart empty, flaccid, and collapsed.) In con- 
formity with the observations of 
writers, Dr. Schenk found a blackish sooty 
mark at the nostrils, large patches of brown- 
ish violet colour on the surface of the body, 
wirite foam at the mouth, great brightness of 
the eyes, immobility of the lower Jaw, great 
fulness of the cerebal vessels, the lungs col- 
lapsed but gorged with dark blood, the peri- 
cardium containing reddish serum, the arte- 
ries empty, and the veins filled with dark. 
coloured blood. Dr. Schenk ‘concludes his 
paper by saying: “* ] was struck by the ex- 
treme tranquillity expressed in the features 
and the whole posture, from which even the 
attempts at vomiting, of which there were 
distinct signs, bad not roused them; 
appeared to be buried in the most 
sleep, and seemingly had not made the least 
attempt at saving themselves. This great 
tranquillity in the countenance might, per- 
haps, be useful in ascertaining whether 
death be produced by asphyxia.” 


DECISION OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE ACA? 
DEMIE DE MEDECINE, ON THE AFFAIR OF 
M. HELIE. 


At a late meeting of the Académie Royale 
de Médécine, the committee which had been 
ppointed to decide upon this important 
affair, gave their final report. Their opinion 
was, that although the contradictory manner 
in which the facts were related, ented 
their giving a certain decision, all the ap- 
pearances tended to show, that no blame 
whatever could be attached to the practice 
of M. Helie. “ In giving this answer to the 
tribunal of Domfront,” added the reporter, 
* the committee think it right wo give their 
opinion respecting dical responsibility. 
They certainly hold the practitioner respon- 
sible for any professional fault he may com- 
mit with a criminal intention, but maintain 
that the profession of medicine exercised 
with probity and conscientiousness, is above 
he and admits only of moral responsi- 
bility.” 
This report of the Committee was received 


with unanimous approbation, 


| 

| 

it 

the | 
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EFFECTS OF ERGOT OF MAIZE. 


Ic is known, that several cerealia and gra- 
minea are subject to a disease called ergot, 
and that the use of ergot of rye, in large 
doses, ania, in smaller, 


energetic uterine contractions. We do not " 
know of any observations on other kinds of 
ergot,except thoseof Dr. Roulin, who,during P° 


his stay in America, had many opportunities 


of seeing the effects of the ergot of maize, | 
which plant, it must be remarked, has, by | 
some naturalists, been considered to be 


exempt from the disease in question. Ac- 8° 


cording to M, Roulin, it is not very frequent, 
and appears to be confines to 

warm situations; at a height of 8000. 
feet, it is hardly ever observed, Sometimes. 
it occurs in one plantation only, but most! 
commonly occupies a larger tract. In| 
Mexico, Peru, Guatimala, it is scarcely’ 
known : in Columbia it is of more frequent. 
occurrence, and is called peladero, on ac-| 
count of its use being often followed by loss 
of the hair, which is the more remarkable, 
because in South America baldness is very | 
rare, even in very old persons. Sometimes 
it causes loosening, and even falling out of 
the teeth. Pigs which eat it, lose their | 
hair, and the use of their hind-legs, which 
become atrophic, and appear to have even a) 
tendency to gangrene: their flesh is, how- 
ever, eaten without any ill effects, Mules! 
which eat the ergot of maize, exhibit nearly 
the same symptoms; their feet become 
swelled, and the hoofs ulcerate, and not 
unfrequently fall off. Poultry fed upon it, 
often lay eggs without shells, which Dr. 
Roulin attributes to a real abortion. It ap- 
pears that the injurious effects of the ergot of 
maize, as an article of food, are the less to be 

, the longer it has been kept, and that 
the poisonous substance is most efficacious 
atashort time before the maturity of the 
grain. Monkeys and parrots who eat it from 
the stalk, have been often observed to be- 
come intoxicated, and to die suddenly. 
According to Dr. Roulin’s assertion, the 
natives believe that the ergot of maize loses 
its poisonous properties merely by being 
carried over the Paramos, a chain of moun- 
tains which is covered with perpetual 
snow ; this circumstance, he adds, might 
perhaps account for the different action of 
the ergot of rye, according to the different 
manner of preserving it. 


ST, BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


OPERATION OF LITHOTOMY. 


Ocrozer 16th. James Elphick, wtat. 67, 
the particulars of whose case we gave in our 


ERGOT OF MAIZE.—LITHOTOMY. 


much the same, 


last Number, has continued 


but states, that he cannot very well live in 
the condition in which he now is ; he is per- 
fectly resigned, therefore, to whatever course 
Mr. Lawrence may think Fy to adopt, 
having been recommended to put himself 
mder the care of that gentleman. A few 
days ago, he took five grains of antimonial 
wder, combined with calomel. This morn- 
ing, took an ounce of castor oil, which has 
operated very erfully. He is so very 
weak, as scarcely to be able to walk across 
the ward. ‘This debility he attributes in a 
at measure to the effect of the oil. Is to 
have a clyster of warm water to-morrow 
morning, and no further aperient. Has not 
had any thing like so much pain since he 
came into the hospital as previously, and has 
been able to keep himself quiet. Mr. Law- 
rence thinks Baron Heurteloup acted wisely 
in not selecting this case for exhibiting the 
performance of his lithontritic operation. In 
answer to the — of a gentleman, whe- 
her it was not his (Mr. Lawrence’s) inten- 
tion to follow the Baron’s example, Mr. L, 
observed that he felt considerable difficulty 
on the subject. The patient could not con- 
tinue to exist in his present condition, and 


|was desirous of the chance of having his 


life prolonged, by submitting to the opera- 
tion; and though the poor man was in so 
unfavourable a state that no great hope of 
success could be entertained, yet he thought 
himself justified in operating, and, indeed, 
that he was called upon to do so. 

17. Has been restless during the night. 
The tongue is white ; complains greetly of 
thirst; feels very debilitated, but is still 
prepared to submit to the operation. 

At ten minutes before one o'clock, he was 
brought into the operating theatre, which 
was exceedingly crowded. Three minutes 
were occupied in tying, sounding, and pla- 
cing him properly on the table. Mr. Skey 
held the staff. Mr. Lawrence made the ex- 
ternal incisions with a common scalpel, and 
then introduced Blizard’s knife. Having 
withdrawn which, he introduced his finger, 
Withdrawing the finger, he enlarged the 
opening by a second introduction of the 
same knife. With a pair of forceps of con- 
siderable size, (and in bad condition,) he at 
once laid hold of the stone, and withdrew 
it. Considerable exertion was required in 
the extraction of the calculus: which was 
effected in about two minutes. It appeared 
to be the triple phosphate, somewhat oval, 
and the size of rather a large pullet’s egg. 
Several small arteries were divided, and a 
considerable portion of blood ——* Nearly 
seven minutes were ied by Messrs, 
Earle and Skey in tying four arteries ; the 
patient was then removed to bed 

19. ‘Iwo grains of crude opium were ad- 
ministered immediately after the operation, 
which procured him hours’ sleep, 
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166 SMITHFIELD MOB.—HERNIA. 


The wound looks well. The secretion of 
the kidneys has not been so abundant as 
usual, and what has been secreted, is said, 
in a great measure, to have passed through 
the wound. The bowels have been relieved 
to-day by the use of house medicine. Since 
an only hour yesterday moyning has had 
great depression of spirits. \The pulse is 
now about 100, and tolerably|\full; not so 
quick as it was. Last night, by order 
of the house-surgeon, had pprt-wine and 
water ; no paio in any part; pbdomen per- 
fectly soft, and all the respishtory muscles 
move freely; tongue dry, with a brown 
streak in the middle; great tirst; heat of 
the surface omelderbiy indreased. Mr. 
Lawrence desires him to be left principally to 
nature, and thinks him in a doubtful con- 
dition. 

21. Lingered ti!l last night at seven 
o'clock, when the scene closed. To the last 
he complained of nothing, nor did any quan- 
titity of blood escape in the bed. General 
Prostration was evident, from before the 
period of operating. 

Post Mortem.—Mr. Lawrence examined 
the body 19 hours after death. There was 
not the slightest trace of inflammation to be 
found about the abdomen. The bladder was 
rather smaller than usual, The substance 
of the kidneys a litde paler than natural ; 
and a very small portion of pus in one of 
them. The blood-vessels were almost en- 
tirely empty. Scarcely any blood whatever 
was found even iu the right cavities of the 
heart. Mr. L. considered,as there was no 
appearance of disease to account for disso- 
lution, that the fatal end must gradually 
have supervened without reaction having 
tdken place after the operation, as he has 
sometimes found to be the case in aged per- 
sons after undergoing capital operations. 


THE SMITHFIELD MOB. 

Tr was said that Mr. Lloyd also performed 
an operation, but the disgraceful confusion 
that took place around the operating table, 
prevented more than, probably, four persons 
from ascertaining any thing whatever of its 
nature. The heads of these four (Messrs. 
Lloyd and Skey, a dresser, and an intruder) 
were closely in contact, and formed a com- 
plete screen immediately over the scene of 
action. In consequence of the great incon- 
venience experienced on the lust operating 
day, an attempt was made, much to the cre- 
dit of the house-surgeon, to suffer the dres- 
ser’s row and area to be occupied only by 
those who had a title to be there, and for 
some time, the effort succeeded ; but just 
before the commencement of the operation 
several of the surgeons made their entr2, 
followed by a precious group of persons, 


who, with astonishing impydence, swarmed 
around the fable, wa permitted but very 


few of those who had for it, and “" 

bound to be in the tre, to see Mr, 
Lawrence's performance. As for Mr. Lloyd’s 
operation, whether it was performed on a 
pig or a fish, whether it was the extraction 
of a corn or the application of a leech, 
we cannot say. A smothered scream was 
occasionally heard, something like that of 
a young female. Without giving the names 
of the persons who thus audaciously thrust 
themselves forward, it may not be difficult 
to describe some of them. There were 
foreign dubs, pures, assistant-pures, lec- 
turers, curators, dispensary-office-hunters, 
instrament-makers, coachmen, silk-mercers, 
idle flawyers, members of the college with- 
out practice, spouters from medical socie- 
ties, straggling pupils, nondesecripts be- 
yond number, and a thie for two. By a 
gang like this, resembling nothing so much 
as the company that surrounds a Smith- 
field dog-fight, or the Westminster rat- 
pit, it was to be expected that 


depreda- 
tions would be One the lot 
was su uently ex , but unfortunate- 
ly not one er Lees in the midd'e of the 
| square, by the removal of a new hat from 
| his head, which he had taken from the thea- 
tre, the property of a dresser, and for which 
he had left an old one, only fit to infect the 
head or finger that came in contact with it, 
Is this outrageous occupation of the ope- 
| rating theatre, a thing to which the spirited 
| pupils of this hospital will tamely submit? 


ST. THOMAS'’S HOSPITAL. 


STRANGULATED SCROTAL 
TION AND DEATH. 


Jou~x Mantin, aged forty, of rather spare 
habit, was brought to the Hospital, on Tues- 
day, October 6th, at about half after two, 
P.M., with a swelling of considerable size, 
occupying and distending the left side of 
the scrotal bag. The patient, on his admis- 
sion, was seen by the dresser, who, on ex- 
amining the case, and pronouncing it to be 
hernia, attempted the reduction, by means 
of the taxis, for the space of ten minutes ; 
but this not produciag any diminution in 
the size of the tumour, he was directed to 
be placed in a warm bath, where he was 
soon after visited by Mr. Green, (after the 
ternr nation of the anatomical lecture,) who 
ordered him to be bled in the bath, and the 
taxis aguin applied; about 16 ounces of 
blood were, therefore, abstracted from the 
arm ; the patient did not faint, but said he 
* felt a little sickish.” After about ten 
minutes absence, Mr. Green returned, and 
finding the tumour as before, ordered him to 
bed, where he applied the taxis himself for 


| 

| 
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\| 
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SCROTAL HERNIA. 167 


twenty-five minutes, bat without in the 
slightest degree reducing the swelling. The 
man evinced considerable uneasiness whilst 
the tumour was being handled, especially 
about the external ring. He had previously 
stated, that he had been the subject of rup- 
ture about eleven years, and for the first 
four or five had worn a truss, but since that 
time had left’ it off entirely. The intestine 
had come down between eight and nine 
o'clock on the preceding morning, whilst 
employed in lifting a heavy weight of coals. 
He applied to a medical man, who bled him 
and made two ineffectual attempts at reduc- 
tion; his bowels-also had been acted on by 
some aperient medicines, which had pro- 
duced a loose and rather copious stool on 
the evening of the same day. Was always 
enabled, be says, to effect the return of he 
intestine, without assistance, until now. Has 
had hiccough five or six times this morning, 
but has not vomited; does not complain of 
any sensation of constriction across the upper 
part of the abdomen, neither is there any 
marked expression of anxiety in the coun- 
tenance, ‘There is considerable tenderness 
on pressure at the upper part of the tumour, 
in the course of the inguinal canal, attended 
with pain at these parts, which he says 
shoots back to his lois. When the lower 
part of the tumour is compressed, he feels 
a sensation as if it were made on the testi- 
cle. Reeollects having received a blow on 
this part some years ago, but positively 
asserts that there was no preternatural 
swelling in the scrotum prior to the time 
when the last descent of the intestine took 
place. Previously to his being placed in 
the bath his pulse was 74, rather full, and 
about an hour afterwards had increased to 
two additional beats in the minute, and be- 
come more ample, All efforts at reduction 
by the taxis being for the present relinquish- 
ed, the patient was directed to have ice, 
contained in a bladder, constantly kept to 
the swelling, some ice-cold water thrown up 
the rectum, and to be bled if necessary. 
In the evening some blood was abstracted, 
and the taxis once more tried hy the dresser 
without success. 

7. The surgeon visited the patient about 
noon, and finding the tumour as before, after 
making a further attempt et reduction for a 
considerable time, with no better success 
than on the preceding day, Mr. Green sta- 
ted to him the nature of his case, informing 
him that a portion of gut had descended 
from his belly, and produced a good deal of 
inflammation, which was evident from the 

in he experienced on presspre of the swell- 
ing, and advised him to submit to the im 
mediate performance of an operation, as the 
only method of preventing mortification, 
stating to him also the nature of the ope- 
ration required, The man having given hi 


was convey to the i , 
and placed on the table. 

The surgeon placed a candle on one side 
the tumour, and examined on the opposite 
side, as if to ascertain whether it contained 
fluid, and then addressing the pupils, said, 
** 1 will explain to you oe I did this by- 
and-by.”” Standing on the left side of 
patient, he then commenced the 

Operation, 

By making an incision, beginning about 
one-third from the lower extremity of the 
tumour, and carrying it upwards as far as 
the external abdominal ring, simply dividing 
the integuments ; by this incision the exter- 
nal pudendal artery was divided, which was 
immediately secured by ligature. ‘The 
several layers of fascia were next cut 
through in their respective presentations, 
and afterwards the remaining coverings of 
the sac were divided on the director, (an 
opening having previously been made for its 
introduction midway between the two ex- 
tremities of the wound,) first from below 
upwards, then from above downwards. On 
arriving at the sac, the operator pinching it 
up with a pair of dissecting forceps, made an. 
Opening into it with a scalpel, sufficiently 
large to admit of the introduction of the 
fore and third fingers of the left hand, and 
these being directed towards the abdomen, 
the sac was slit up with a probe-pointed 
bistoury, as far as the external ring, and then 
in a similar manner below, not, however, 
extending to the lower extremity of the 
external wound, by about an inch and a half, 
The intestine being uow exposed, was found 
to be much inflamed, of a brick-dust colour. 
There was also a considerable effusion of 
bloody serum. The intestine was aggluti- 
nated to the sac throughout, and the adhe- 
sions at some parts were so strong as to 
require the aid of the knife; cohesion had 
likewise taken place between the gut and 
testicle. Having completed the separation, 
the index finger of the left hand was passed 
up to the ring, to serve as a director, on 
which the probe pointed bistoury was in- 
troduced to enlarge the opening, but being 
still too small to admit of the return of the 
intestine, the former opening was dilated 
with the hernia knife, and afterwards the 
reduction achieved without much further 
difficulty, Mr. Green then drew apart the 
edges of the wound, and pointed out to the 

upils the sac and opening into it, ‘* but,” 

e observed, “ there is a dump left behind, 
which puzzled me at the first onset, avd so 
it does still. After a few seconds’ hesitation, 
the edges of the wound were brought toze- 
ther, and sustained by sutures, and after- 
wards dressed with lint and strips of adhe- 
sive plaster. The lower part gf the wound 
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over the testicle was left and 
open, re 


pledget of lint was next confined by adhesive 
ips, soas to make re on the ring 
and lower part of the inguinal canal, after 
which the patient was removed to his bed. 
The pupils were now about to leave the 
theatre, but were detained by an intimation 
from Mr. Green, that he purposed making a 
few remarks on the case, which we will 
notice as far as we cau rely on our - 
After recapitulating the history of the 
case as collected from the patient, and men- 
tioning the treatment that had been adopted 
from the time he was brought to the hospi- 
tal until that of the operation, he went on 
to explain his reason for making use of a 
candle, which was, he said, to ascertain if 
there were any transparency, as from the 
shape and feel of the tumour, he bad not 
been enabled to form a clear and distinct 
idea of the exact nature of its contents; for 
it was much larger below than above, and 
felt irregular, and the size of the tumour 
Opposite the ring was comparatively very 
small to allow the passage of so large a 
ion of intestine as must have descended. 
next circumstance to which he aliuded, 
was the extensive adhesion of the intes- 
tine to the sac, it having been firmly attached 
to the whole of that part of the canal which 
had descended into the scrotum, and also to 
the upper part of the testicle, and that the 
existence of the hernia must have been of 
much longer standing than was represented 
by the patient, as such strong adhesions 
could not have taken place within eight-and- 
forty hours, ‘‘ Then,” said he, “ when I 
removed the portion of bowel which was 
adherent to the mass below, I found that mass 
to be the testicle, of a white curdy ap- 
nce, and, | believe, altered in structure 
scrofulous inflammation. The existence 
this state of parts, was the reason why | 
pondered for some time on the propriety of 
removing the testicle, and | came to a con- 
clusion, that, on the whole, we should be 
allowing him a greater chance of recovery, 
permitting the testicle to remain; as, 
ld he survive this operation, ifs remo- 
val might be accomplished at some future 
time.” Having concluded his observations, 
Mr. Green withdrew to the ward, and 
ordered the patient four grains of calomel, 
and half a grain of opium every four hours, 
When we visited the patient in the even- 
ing, we found that be had been bled to ten 
ounces ; blood not cupped nor buffed, and 
coagulum soft. Camomile bags had been 
kept applied over the abdomen since the 
tion; he said he had been in consider- 
pain before their application, but was 
now much easier. Pulse, 96, full ; com- 


of thirst 


bowels have = 

ration ; a lit is morning ; 
features sunk ; 
tongue whitish in the centre, and red at 
the tip and edges. The camomile bags were 
discontinued last evening, at about ten 
o’clock, when 40 leeches were ordered to the 


}abdomen, great pain and tenderness having 


returned ; and 40 more are now (2 p.m.) be- 
ing applied to the same part. 

9. Complains of excruciating pain in the 
right side of the abdomen, so acute, indeed, 
as to make him cry out at times; counte- 
nance more sunk and anxious; forehead 
quite cold ; great thirst ; hiccough came on 
during the night, and still continues ; no 
sleep ; tongue brown in the centre, white 
at the edges; had a common enema this 
morning, but bowels have not been relieved, 
Ordered to omit the calomel and opium pills. 

Take a dose of castor oil, and about a 
teaspoonful of brandy, to be given in a small 
quantity of cold arrow-root, every half-hour, 
Mr. Green had now given up all ofa 
favourable termination to the case. He had, 
besides, a pint of porter during the day, and 
in the evening a blister was applied to the 
abdomen. ‘The powers of life, however, 
continued to falter, and he expired on the 
following morning at half after seven, 


Post-Mortem Examination, 

The examination did not take place, until 
upwards of 50 hours after death. The ap- 
pearances then observed were as follows : 

Abdomen. The convolutions of the in- 
testines, throughout the whole course of the 
cylinder, were agglutinated by recent de- 
meg of lymph, and that part which had 

n strangulated, viz. a ion of the 
ileum, about a foot in length, evinced a vio- 
lent degree of inflammation, having a green 
appearance, almost amounting to that of gan- 
grene. 


Scrotum. Parietes exceedingly thicken- 


ed, and on makiug a longitudinal section of 


|} the testicle, it was found to be converted 


into a fungoid mass, and that the disease had 
extended also to the epididymis and sper- 
matic chord. The right testicle appeared 
healthy to the feel, butno further examina- 
tion of it was made. 


Erxratum.—lIn our last, p. 105, 2d col. 
1, 51, for anas and ane,” read anates.” 


Correspondents and Books for review in 
our next, 


168 SCROTAL HERNIA, 
8. Has in the abdomen, with 
| the left iliac region, shooting up the side ; 
| 
} 
| 
1 


